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You swamped us with requests for information about 
Hybro-Tite*, our newly discovered organic soil con- 
ditioner. The photograph, above, shows John K. 
Davidson, Jr., and Frances Allen in our Lithonia 
office with some of the more than 1500 answers to our 
first advertisement in The Organic Farmer. 


. 


It’s not too late to try 
HYBRO-TITE this year as a 

side dressing, orchard mulch 
or pasture conditioner. 


a ¥ 


Get your copy of 
this Valuable 
FREE BOOK Now! 


Tells you how to recognize 
the signs of potash defi- 
ciency in important crops. 
Gives you valuable facts @ 
about the effects of trace 
element deficiency. Sug- 
gests ways you may be 6 
able to take part in the 
selected tests of Hybro- ® 
Tite this year—as a side- 
dressing, orchard mulch 
or pasture conditioner. 
\ Hybro-Tite is not being 


| im o* . s 
you 'on offered to the public ® 
| this year, but limited » 

— ee supplies are still avail- 
* 


able at nominal cost 
to organic farmers. 





Thank You, organic farmers 


Almost every mail brings requests from other or 
farmers who want to know how they can make 
own tests of Hybro-Tite. Forty-four of the 484 
had been heard from when the photograph wast 
We’re shipping Hybro-Tite by the ton and ca 
as far away as California and Michigan. 


You organic farmers are testing Hybro-Tite 7 


on tobacco, cotton, corn and other principal 
crops, on pastures, on fruits and berries. Wha 
learn in these tests may point the way to ne\ 
better methods of lower-cost production of 1 
kinds of farm produce. You’re helping you 
you’re helping other organic farmers, and y 
helping us uncover the potential value of Hybro- 
We appreciate your help and we will pass or 
results of Hybro-Tite tests as soon as possible. 
*Trade Mark of Potash Rock Co. of America 


e «MAIL COUPON NOW, 


Potash Rock Company of America 

(Division of Davidson Granite Company) 

Lithonia, Georgia 

(_] Without obligation, send me a free copy of your valu 
booklet that tells how to recognize signs of potash defic# 
in various crops. 


(] Tell me how | may take part in your selected a 
Hybro-Tite. 














Nome _| 
Address —+ 
City. State — 
| farm acres. My principal crops are: 
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are even MORE 
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SE DUTY AN, 


Ail 


ah In your garden and in your fields the SEAMAN 


ane TILLIT makes a firm friend of organic farming. 


48 s 
te It’s large enough for field work and small 
Increases tillable acreage because it 
4 c enough for gardens. The SEAMAN TIL- works close to fences. Keeps down 
a fence line weeds 


LIT cuts tillage costs and shortens your 
hours of field labor, for it usually prepares the 


me 









this , , © PA. 
<a seed-bed in only one tractor trip.... The TILLIT ; 
‘pal ae - ; (za ‘ 
Thal speeds up the transition of organic material to “ 
os humus for it shreds and distributes such fer- ; 
of 1 tilizers uniformly throughout an excellently ee  aeceetonen . oo 
yous aerated seed-bed. In sheet composting, for __iiinn 
dy example, with the mixture of soil, natural fer- 
p 
bro- tilizers and air decomposition is complete in a much 
‘ shorter time than when other methods are used. 
Die. ° 
. The SEAMAN TILLIT has a 3 ft. till- 
age width. It operates from the power take- [aRtstuwanrmantuinC manana 
ingly efficient use of horsepower 
off of tractors as small at 23 H.P. The 
V. TILLIT is built so ruggedly however, that tractors a 
of 50 H.P. are well within its engineered range. 
® So investigate the TILLIT now for your farm and garden 
tillage. Write for the free booklet “Benefits of Rotary 
Tillage’, which tells in detail of many years of experience 
valid with rotary tillers. A complete de- 
deficd scription of the TILLIT will be sent 
you at the same time. Send a post SEAMAN MOTORS, INC. 





| tes card — but do it today. 396 N. 25th ST . MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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Natural Minerals for Your Crops 


ee KAYLORITE 
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Sec ny | 


| Here is a natural product containing 
| 8% total natural marine Potash. 
| AND...it also has more than 50 
/ trace elements so vitally necessary for 
remineralizing and rejuvenating worn 
soils! 


The dark strip in photo at bottom of the page is 
Kaylorite in its natural form ...as it was created 
by nature thousands and thousands of years ago 
from natural marine life. The light-colored layer 
of soil (left) has accumulated over the years 
since raw Kaylorite (greensand) was formed. 
This over burden of soil has sealed in the min- 
erals, protected against leaching out. That's 
why Kaylorite is dynamite in your soil... today! 


Kaylorite is processed to insure best results... 
it’s pulverized to liberate all the minerals and 
make them more readily available to the plant. 
Quartz and other minerals without value are re- 
moved. When you buy Kaylorite, you get the 
most of the best. 


Kaylorite is one of the few minerals having the 
power of base exchange... it can make elements 
already in the soil available to plants. It won't 
leach out... won't burn... is not toxic to plants 
or soil organisms. 


The superiority of Kaylorite has been proved in 
actual field tests. Whatever you grow, you'll get 
added vigor and extra growth with Kaylorite 
Write for prices and information today to Kay 
lorite Corp., Dunkirk, Calvert County, Md. 
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Letters 





Proudly Wears the Badge 
Of Organic Farming 


Dear Sir: 


I read your article on page 32 of 
the May issue entitled “The Mount- 
ing Campaign Against Organic Farm- 
ing.” 

I am an organic farmer, or nit wit 
nut, as they call me. But my pastures 
are five and six inches high in grass, 
and the majority have one inch where 
it is not bare. 

In these parts every year they burn 
off pastures and all. I have warned 
them not to let their fire spread to 
my property, for I have my fields cov- 
ered with straw, hay and leaves. My 
fields have the first grass in the spring. 

Burning off fields only burns off or- 
ganic plant food and the soil is wash- 
ed off with the rain. Nothing is left 
but barren ground. 

Thank you for your sensible maga- 
zine and keep up the good work. 

Ray Woodward 
Fordland, Mo. 


Rock Phosphate Holds 
Its Head Up in Virginia 


Dear Sir: 


I sincerely thank you for all you 
did in causing the new law to be 
passed allowing raw rock phosphate 
to be sold in Virginia. The law pro- 
hibited its sale inside the state, but 
left a loophole whereby a farmer 
could buy it in a neighboring state 
and bring it home with him. The 


4 





Commissioner of Agriculture wrote 
me—I forwarded his letter to you— 
that he intended to have the law 
changed so that no raw phosphate 
rock could be brought into Virginia 
in any shape or fashion. Now, thanks 
to you, the legislature body of this 
Commonwealth has executed a com 
plete “about face.” The original law 
was, no doubt, railroaded through by 
the chemical fertilizer interests with- 
out the lawmakers really knowing 
what it was all about. Again, I thank 
you for myself and for all Virginia 
farmers. It was truly a great achieve- 
ment. 

Robert E. Baylor 

Wellville, Va. 


Chemical People “Whistling 
In the Dark” 


Dear Sir: 


After reading the article “The Or- 
ganic Farming Folly” in The Progres- 
stve Farmer’s May issue, I came away 
with the feeling that it lacks the ring 
of honest conviction. It seems to be 
mere “whistling in the dark” to keep 
up their own courage, and certainly 
is a poor effort to rally their diminish- 
ing forces. They go on to claim that 
chemical fertilizers increase the num- 
ber and size of the earthworms. Just 
anyone can disprove that claim on the 
farms hereabouts. And the land gets 
harder and harder and harder with 
its use. 


The Organic Farmer 
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ON SOYBEANS... 





ON PASTURES 
AND SEEDINGS... 


weather. 








SPREAD 


ON CORN... 


Rain won't hurt rock phosphate. 
phate in hag opened after 2 months exposure to rain and 
Pile it in field—spread at your convenience. 


ON GRAIN 
STUBBLE... 





Note the fine, fluffy phos- 


High Test 
Non-Acid 
Natural Phosphate 

Direct from Mine 


Lnohy Ground Kock PHOSPHATE 
v for PERMANENT Soil Improvement 


Non-Acid, natural Rock Phosphate can’t 
hurt any seed or plant. You don’t have 
to choose the time or place for applying 
it to your phosphorus-hungry soil. 


The main idea is, ‘“‘Get it on the land.”’ 
It’s like putting money in the bank. One 
low-cost application of Finely Ground 
Rock Phosphate, half a ton per acre, 
makes your soil phosphorus-rich. Plants 


eeseeessSend for FREE Valuable Literature on Permanent Soil Improvement ssssss0s 


ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


804 Church Street 


continue to draw on this store-house of 
phosphorus for 8 to 10 or even more, 
years ahead. 


Finely Ground Rock Phosphate is not 
water-soluble. It stays in the soil in the 
form in which it is applied until the 
powdery fine particles are dissolved by 
natural soil and root acids and used by 
growing plants. 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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ROTARY CUTTER 
and’ MOWER 





There's a SIZE for your farm 


FIVE rugged, all-purpose cutters in 60’, 
80’, 114” widths — standard and hy- 
draulic lift models. They cut, shred, 
and mulch for stalk cutting, pasture 
mowing, clearing land, or shredding 
cover crops! Adjust to 14” height. Adds 
speed to every farming operation! 
Triple V-belt drive! 


—_ , All Timken bearings! 


See it at your dealers, or write 


WOOD BROS. MFG. CO. OREGON 22, 


ILLINOIS 


Any power take-offl 
Heavy safety shield! 








FREE CATALOG 


featuring dozens of electrical appliances for home, 
arm and garden...electriec deodorizer, post 
lanterns, mail box name signs, delayed action 
light switch, automatic defroster, blinker type 
lanterns, electric blankets ... many other values. 
Costs you nothing to look at these tremendous 
valucs. Paste this ad on postal card... or write 
direct... today. ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. 
F-752, 235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J 














150 Answers to the Most Common 
Questions about Composting in 


Questions & Answers on Compost 


By ORGANIC CARDENINC STAFF 


Only 35c¢ for this valuable and informative little booklet. 
Send your order today to The Organic Farmer, Box 7F, 
Emmaus, Pa 
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This May number of The Organic 
Farmer seemed even better than ever 
and we glory in your intelligent hand 
ling of these all-important matters 
and we glory in your “Spunk.” We 
BELIEVE in what you are standing 
for. 

Mrs. M. M. Julian 
Dillwyn, Virginia 


Are Balanced Chemical 
Fertilizers Really Balanced? 
Dear Sir: 

Just received the May issue of The 
Organic Farmer and noticed with 
much interest the article ‘““The Mount- 
ing Campaign Against Organic Farm- 
ing.” Ever notice how rats squeal 
when you get after them with a pitch- 
fork? 

If The Rural New Yorker or any- 
body else thinks your organic farm- 
ing program is a profiteering attempt, 
throw this in his lap and inquire the 
answer. (I'd be interested to know, 
too.) Why the high phosphorus or 
phosphoric acid ratio to nitrogen and 
potash in a so-called “balanced” com- 
mercial fertilizer such as 3-8-5, 5-10-5 
or 0-14-14? 

A ton of mixed farm manure con- 
tains about 10 pounds of nitrogen, 
5 pounds of phosphoric acid and 10 
pounds of potash; super contains 15 
pounds of phosphoric acid per hun- 
dredweight. The county agent recom- 
mends a sack of super on each spread- 
er load or about 100 pounds to a ton 
of manure. This changes the analysis 
from 10-5-10 to 10-20-10, a “balanced” 
fertilizer of a 1-2-1 ratio. Another 
source gives the following contents to 
a ton of cow manure, 12-3.6-9 or about 
10-3-7.. The first source (recommend- 
ing 50 pounds of super to make a 10- 
12-10) then says a ton of corn fodder 
with ears contains 35-11-18 (6-2-5), a 
ton of alfalfa hay, 50-11-45 (10-2-9), 
red clover hay, 42-10-40 (4-1-4), tim- 
othy hay, 25-10-20 (5-2-4), beets, 5-2-10 
(2-1-5) and turnips, 4-2-10 (2-1-5). 


The Organic Farmer 
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Collected Ratios 


Balanced 
Manure Crops Manure 
2-1-2 6-2-3 1-2-1 
10-3-7 10-2-9 10-6-7 
4-1-4 
5-2-4 
2-1-5 


Since most plants analyze a low 
phosphoric acid to nitrogen and 
potash ratio, and since animals secrete 
NPK in approximately the same ratio 
as present in the feed consumed, it 
would appear that a great many peo- 
ple have been caused to buy and apply 
a vast tonnage of phosphate beyond 
what the crops require. 

Hollis S$. Howard 
Cornish Flat, N. H. 


The Organic Farmer Is 
A Money Maker for Him 


Dear Sir: 


I noticed by the May, 1952 issue 
The Organic Farmer that three large 
farm papers have taken part in a 
stench campaign against organic farm- 
ing. Insofar as their statement about 
this magazine just being a money 
maker, please feel free to use my 
name and statement that I would 
pay four times the price that you are 
asking for this magazine, if necessary, 
in order to get this extremely valuable 
information obtainable nowhere else. 

D. A. Van Tuyle 
Bethany, Oklahoma 


All It Needed 


Was Some Organics 
Dear Sir: 


For thirty years I have been spend- 
ing lots of time and money spraying, 
scrubbing and feeding an orange tree 
on my place that a few years ago was 
almost dead. Only a few branches 
were alive and the bark was off most 
of the way around the tree. The ants 
lad come up through the heart of the 
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MAKE MONEY 


Every Time You 
Make This Simple Test 


An Ohio farmer doubled 
his wheat crop, tripled corn 
we and hay yield, boosted oats 

© 500% with his Sudbury Soil 
x Test Kit. Farmers are sav 

ing up to $15 an acre by 
testing the soil — getting 
x bigger yields and getting 
back up to $12 for each $1 


D 
Ja 


spent for fertilizer. 
ba x No Knowledge 
Qy of Chemistry Needed 
Takes only 10 minutes, costs 
& less than 10c a test. Tells how 
a | much nitrogen, phosphate, pot- 
N ash to use and the right ferti- 








lizer formula for every 
whether lime is 


field 

needed and how much. 
Lifetime steel chest. 
Makes hundreds of 
R tests. Now only $29.95. 

Pays for Itself 

SEND NO MONEY 
The Sudbury Soil Test 
Kit is especially valu 
able in Organic Farm 
ing. Bigger crops will 
pay for your kit over 
and over. Only 
$4.95 plus post 

‘ age on delivery 
. and four Easy 
Monthly Pay 
“ments of only 


Ze >” each. 





Over 
300,000 
Sudbury 
Soil Test Kits 
Now in Use! 
Get Bigger Crops at Once 

Right away your Soil Test Kit will show 
where you didn’t use enough plant food 
this spring, so you can add what is needed 
for bigger crops yet this season. 


Better Crops Guarantee 





If you don't get bigger and better crops this 
year, return Soil Test Kit for full refund. 
FRE Valuable book “Our Land and Its Care” 

given free if you send in $29.95 in full 
with your order You also save 18 lbs. postage. 


, Ce Laboratory, Box 240, South Sudbury, Mass. , 

10 Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kit. I will pay | 
mailman $41.95 down, plus postage, and mail the , 

| balance in 4 Monthly Payments of $6.75 each. 


|P.o ae eb oc... 5 
\{ ] Enclosed is check for $29.95. Send my Soil Test | 

Kit postpaid, and include FREE book Our 
| Land and Its Care 


Dealers Write for Special Offer 








tree and it was full of scale. A year 
ago I had almost decided to cut it 
down. 

But instead I put some steer manure 
and 400 earthworms around it. I 
watered it often. The tree took on 
new life, leafed out, bloomed and 
bore a very heavy crop of fine oranges. 
We still have a few on the tree. It has 
just finished blooming again and is 
full of fine oranges. Everyone stops to 
look at it now. 

All my trees bear larger fruit and 
more of it since I use organic farming 
methods. 

Mrs. Myrtle M. Evelyn 
Culver City, Calif. 


Killing Caterpillars 
The Hard Way 
Dear Sir: 

Last year Canada (in the Georgian 
Bay area) had a pillage of caterpillars. 
No one can describe it. They blank- 
eted the fields, line poles, homes, all 
over until they shut down humans 
at work. Linemen could not climb 
the poles. Caterpillars eat and destroy 
everything. 

That was Canada. It was an inter- 
esting headline and a smile for people 
who were not near the place. A joke 
to outsiders. 

Now in our own west we have the 
same. ‘The caterpillars rolled the 
blanket of monopoly over gardens 
and children, telephones and _ trees, 
churches and schools. 

So the U.S. government through 
the USDA, probably the army assist- 
ing, dusts the whole country with a 
fog of DDT from airplanes. This 
deadly poison will be in their milk 
pails and their homes will be filled, 
the candy kitchen and the food on the 
table, in the air they breathe and the 
so-called water they drink. No doubt 
it could set up a DDT plague of it’s 
own. The DDT had no effect on the 
caterpillars at all. 


Well so much for our modern in- 


telligence. I have seen a very similar 
illustration in a fire call in a small 
city. The fire was in an ash barrel 
in back but the fireman had on his 
regalia and boots so he went to the 
front and used one of those big axes 
to smash in a plate glass door. Of 
course, he would have to walk the 
length of the store and go out through 
the back door to get to the fire. In 
the barrel! 

It was the hard way, but what are 
you going to do with those big axes 
otherwise? 

There are birds which eat caterpil- 
lars, if given a chance. These birds 
are not dangerous to people, do not 
poison food, ask no pay, no excite- 
ment, no interruption. Easy does it. 
Of course, they don’t like DDT and 
the chemical poisons. They would 
clear the place, any place of cater- 
pillars—if allowed to do so. 

Don Gerow 
Derby, N. Y. 


What Do You Know 
About the Graham Plow? 


Dear Sir: 


I saw an article about the Graham 
Plow in the May Organic Farmer, I 
owned one of these for two years and 
they are no good this far East. A good 
manure spreader and loader will do 
more for the soil than any tiller like 
this. I used it to fit my corn ground 
one year. The chunks of sod wouldn't 
let the planter cover all the seed, and 
when [I cultivated the chunks plugged 
the cultivators. 

W. Franklin Gebhart 

Ashland, Ohio 
Ed. The Graham plow is being tested 
on the Organic Experimental Farm 
this summer. We will report results 
of its use on corn ground this fall. 
In our tests, the Graham flow was 
used in combination with a disk—to 
break up lumps. If you have used the 
Graham plow, please let us know how 
it worked for you. 


The Organic Farmer 
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You read about it in April Organic Farmer 


Parkstone Organic 
SOILIFE SPAWN 





NOW IT’S READY FOR YOUR FARM! 


On page 34 of the April issue of The Organic Farmer, J. 1. Rodale 
gave you his enthusiastic report on PARKSTONE SOILIFE 
SPAWN after his “‘enlightening trip’’ to Colorado to see it in 


action, At that time this new organic soil conditioner was being 


used only in irrigation farming. Now it’s available for use on all 


farms. Here’s the story on PARKSTONE SOILIFE SPAWN: 


Contains spawn of all living things necessary 
to build soil which pulsates with life! 


The problems of the soil are biological rather 
than chemical...there is no fertility with 
out bacteria and other soil organisms regard 
less of how much you add in the way of fer- 
tilizer. Now...here is a new biological acti 
vator you apply as liquid so billions of organ 
isms actually flow on to your land to make 
your soil throb with new life And ...to 
new heights of productivity. PARKSTONE 
SOILIFE SPAWN actually gives you double 
action. 


First: it stimulates soil to react upon the 
plant... nutrients in soil organic matter and 
minerals locked up in the soil are both made 
available as plant food. Second: SOILIFE 
SPAWN gives you a loose, porous, well-con 
ditioned soil with better aeration and mois- 
ture-holding capacity. Feed your plants and 


give them a better medium in which to 
grow... use PARKSTONE  SOILIFE 
SPAW N—today! 


Here is the Parkstone Process 


Production Soilife is a combination of organic 
matter and urine of pregnant cows such 
urine is unusually rich in hormones and other 
fertile elements. The urine originates at 
a selected Texas dairy. It is fed into a tank 
and fermented witheut oxygen. It is then 
combined with organic matter in such a way 
that a fine, brown powdery material... 
PARKSTONE SOILIFE SPAWN .. . results. 


FOR IRRIGATION FARMING 


Widen your irrigation ditch at a point near 
where it enters the field to be irrigated... 
place one ton of organic matter per acre in 
the pit and soak with water. 
organic matter with one bag of Parkstone for 
each ton... let stand for two weeks or more 
...When you irrigate, fork edge of organic 
matter (now finished compost) into the irri 
gation water as it flows through the pit. 


. inoculate the 


FOR GENERAL FARMING... mix 
two-lb. package of PARKSTONE SOILIFE 
SPAWN in a barrel of water. Let stand for 
24 hours or longer This live liquid can 
then be soaked into a ton of manure or 
other organic matter such as hay, weeds, gar- 
bage, sawdust, etc. Apply to your soil. Or 
if you mulch or sheet compost, liquid 
SOILIFE SPAWN can be sprayed directly 
on your fields 


oa 

It’s Economical 
One unit of PARKSTONE ORGANIC 
SOILIFE will make enough liquid to 
bacteria-ize one ton of organic matter 
. enough for one full acre. Only $6.00 
for one unit postage prepaid). See 

your dealer or order today from: 


J.M. HICKMAN CO. 
BOX 333 BOULDER, COLORADO : 


* Write for Quantity Prices and Dealer Plans, 
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A NEW Way To Put LIFE Into Your Soil! 


DAIR Y-ORGA NIC 
COMPOST 


Rich Cow Manure from One of 
Wisconsin’s Fabulous Dairy 
Farms In Compost Form 
...- Not Dehydrated 








A 100% ORGANIC 


Now you can improve your soil, get 
better crops with a compost prepar- 
ed from one of the richest of all 
organic materials ... Cow Manure. 
Dairy-Organic Compost is prepared 
from the rich manure of one of Wis- 
consin’s top dairy herds. And it ts 
prepared the slow, natural way to 
make all of its rich nutrients avail- 
able to your land and crops. 


A Living, Dynamic Compost 
By all means do not confuse Dairy- 
Organic Compost with the dehydra- 
ted cow manure products on the 
market. Our product is a_ living 
dynamic compost ... rich in organic 
matter and soil nutrients, teeming 
with millions of wonder-working bac- 
teria. Finely ground so nutrients be- 
come available faster. Contain valu- 
able trace minerals and hormones. 


SOIL CONDITIONER 


Dairy-Organic Compost wonderfully 
fulfills the main purpose of compost 
or humus... to maintain fertility. 
Does not burn. Goes to work at 
once. Lasts longer than chemicals. 
Contains no weed seeds. Odorless. 
Will absorb many times its own 
weight in water. Neutral so it won't 
affect pH of your soil. Also can be 
used as an activator. 


Use Dairy-Organic Compost Now 
Remember . . . Dairy-Organic Com- 
post gives you a better crop today 
and builds your soil for tomorrow. 
Order a supply now at the low in- 
troductory prices: 


Teial package ..c......$ .50 
(2 Ibs.) 
Sere ee 1.00 
ME Ios otetam Sia earas 1.50 
IG. Sib ative’ scenes 2.75 
| ee 5.00 


ADD THE FOLLOWING AMOUNTS FOR POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


Trial Pkg 


10 Ib. Bag 25 Ib. Bag 50 Ib. Bag 
Up to 300 miles .25 .50 1.00 1.50 
Up to 600 miles .30 By 1.35 2.25 
600-1400 miles .35 1.00 1.85 3.50 
Over 1400 miles 45 1.30 2.90 5.50 


DAIRY-ORGANIC COMPOST 


Route 1 — Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 
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Our Critics 
(Part Il) 


J. I. Rodale 


PLANNED attack of the chemical fertilizer interests has let loose 
a whole series of vicious articles in agricultural magazines and 
newspapers which violently abuse everything claimed by the organic 


farming and gardening people. Science and conservatism have been 
thrown to the winds and the opposition has resorted to the lowest 
form of argumentation—name-calling. In my last article I dealt with 
the abortive attempt of Throckmorton in The Country Gentleman 


to belittle our claims. Now, let me talk about some of the others 
who have taken part in this virulent campaign. 


On March 15, 1952, The Rural New Yorker lent its pages as its 
part in the war against us, using the services of L. H. McDaniels, a 
well known agricultural writer, who titled his article TRUTH ABOUT 
ORGANIC FARMING. If he had called it LIES ABOUT ORGANIC FARMING 
he would have been nearer the truth. Just as the others, he parroted 
the word cultists and said that our claims are sheer nonsense, and 
that “the obvious interpretation is that the organic cult has some- 
thing to sell for financial profit.’”” There is no question that we have 
something to sell, but since our cash account is so close to nothing, 
and since the writer has never drawn one penny in salary or profits 
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from our three magazines, ever since they began publication, I am 
wondering where the financial profit is. I am also wondering how 
much McDaniels received for writing his article. Then, if the truth 
were known, it is possible that he has made more financial profit out 
of organic farming than I have. 

McDaniels would have done well if he had looked. up the back 
files of the Rural New Yorker, only as recently as April 1, 1950, 
when Mrs. E. H’s communication was published in it. She said: 
“I can't see how anyone can read the facts about organic farming and 
question whether or not they ought to be adopted. I have used no 
chemical fertilizer on my nine acres for the last two years. The 
difference in production, in the ability of my sandy loam to retain 
moisture, the greater ease in cultivating and the improvement in our 
health is almost unbelievable.” 

Mrs. E. H. may not be a scientist, and the scientific agricultural 
people will not accept her evidence, I am sure, but Mrs. E. H. and 
thousands of others have obtained increased production without the 
use of chemical fertilizers. If it is being a cultist to farm by the 
organic method and beat the yields of the chemical farmers, then I 
am glad I am a cultist. A good agricultural yield, regardless of the 
farmer’s name, means not only bulging granaries and more money 
in the bank, but the right kind of incentive or competition to the 
neighboring chemical farmers. No. The wheat will grow regardless 
of whether the farmer’s name is Smithfield or Cultist, or even Johnny 
Pump, if the right conditions are provided. 


Organic Compounds Also Needed 

It is too bad that McDaniels could not have waited until the 
May 3rd, 1952 issue of the Rural New Yorker appeared, which was 
less than two months after his own appeared, for in it was published 
an article by Dr. William A. Albrecht, Chairman of the Soils De- 
partment of the University of Missouri, which may have made 
McDaniels temper his writings somewhat. In this article Albrecht 
said, ‘‘Isn’t it time that we open our minds to the possibility that 
organic compounds, as well as inorganic, may be needed for better 
plant and animal nutrition?” 

McDaniels in his article says that ‘““One of the fallacies in the 
claims of the organic gardening cult is that the chemical elements 
in an inorganic chemical fertilizer are in some way different from 
and inferior to the same chemical elements derived from an organic 
source.” We make no such claims. We recommend the use of ground 
up phosphate and potash rock, which contain all their elements in 
12 
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an inorganic form. Note also his continuing and insulting use of 
the word cult. He puts another jab in by referring to our method 
as organic gardening, implying that it is not practical on a farming 
scale. ‘The fact of the matter is that the organic method today is 
being used in this country on thousands of farms, which we have 
checked by surveys, some of them more than 2,000 acres in extent. 
We know of quite a few of three to four hundred acres which are 
having no trouble at all getting along without chemical fertilizers. 

Continuing along his line of reasoning that inorganic elements 
are as good as organic, McDaniels says, “It is a common practice to 
grow experimentally, healthy crops of plants, without any organic 
matter whatsoever. The whole science of hydroponics is based on 
growing crops in solutions of inorganic materials.’’ Here is where 
McDaniels has gone in over his head. Certainly! Plants that look 
like plants have been grown in these solutions, but I have not found 
one case where an analysis was made, even in a partial form, to com- 
pare its vitamin and mineral content with that grown in real soil. 
It is our opinion that if all our food was raised in this artificial man- 
ner, the race would become sterile in a few hundreds years. 

McDaniels’ article in the Rural New Yorker appeared in the 
March 15, 1952 issue. Professor Albrecht’s article was published in 
the May 3, 1952 issue and in that article he answers McDaniels with 
regard to his attitude on hydroponically grown plants. In this regard 
Albrecht said, ‘“Tests have shown otherwise when plants are grown 
by hydroponics, or water culture. The growing of plants in pure 
water, to which has been added the chemical equivalents of the 
manure’s ash components, is not the equivalent of growing them in 
rotted manure itself.” 

Professor Albrecht, who is in my opinion the world’s greatest 
agricultural scientist and a man who thinks for himself, wrote me, in 
a letter dated November 8, 1951: “Frankly I would like to put a 
plug in for the organic basis for building nutrition as well as the 
inorganic, since I am inclined to believe that closing our minds to 
the organic aspect has been a mistake.” 

This much for McDaniels! 


Now comes The Progressive Farmer, in its March, 1952 issue, 
belittling all our claims, but offering no evidence to sustain its own 


contentions. The writer, Eugene Butler, says, “The organic farming 
cult professes to believe the following: Only organic materials such 
as animal manures, leaves, and garbage should be used to increase 
soil fertility and crop yields.” (Continued on page 36) 
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F. Marshall Smith, loading raw organic material into his unique digester in Reading, Pa. It 
makes compost in four days. 


Finished Compost 
in Four Days 


NTERPRISING scientists, tech- 
ac and engineers in many 
parts of the country are feverishly 
laboring toward a goal which may 
soon be reached—the development of 
an economical and practical method 
of converting garbage into decayed 
organic fertilizer. Some have succeed- 
ed admirably, and the feeling in this 
infant industry is that the country is 
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on the verge of a garbage revolution. 
If we are as close to a workable com- 
posting process as it seems, the next 
decade may see incinerators, dumping 
barges and sanitary fills as obsolete 
as the Model T. 

F. Marshall Smith, now operating 
the Bacterra Corporation, a compost- 
ing plant in Reading, Pa., got in on 
the ground floor of the garbage com- 
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posting revolution several years ago 
when he set up a demonstration for 
the City Council of Allentown, Pa. 
Allentown was on the verge of build- 
ing a new incinerator, and there is 
still hope that at some time the or- 
ganic wastes of the city can be re- 
claimed. 

In the intervening years, Smith has 
been working hard on the garbage 


Raw material is shoveled into this conveyor 


problem. He has tried many methods 
and different types of bacteria and has 
concluded that much of what was 
thought to be true about garbage com- 
posting just isn’t so. 

Smith’s latest findings are embodied 
in the plant he has recently set up in 
Reading, making use of much equip- 
ment formerly used by a plant the City 


(Continued on page 40) 


Bacteria culture in the form of old compost 


is fed into the digester by the same conveyor 
ie bringing in the raw material. 


ew and is carried into the main building where 
; it passes through two Royer shredders. 


This revolving drum is the heart of the 

digester. Inside it is constructed like a 

cement mixer. It turns constantly and is 
ventilated by a fan. 
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After passing through the revolving drum, 

the compost is screened in this brick build- 

ing, which marks the end of the chain of 
decay. 
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: 5 Steps To 100 Bushel Corn ; 


Thomas Powell 


The organic method offers you high yields— 


and crop quality too. 


OSS your hat in the air, shout 

“Hallelujah!” and get ready to 
grow more corn than you ever did 
before. For the Organic Plan for 100 
Bushel Corn—based on “digging too 
deep, spacing too close, and not work- 
ing enough’—offers unheard-of corn 
yields from even worn-out land. 

Corn is our biggest crop, measured 
by acreage, value or bulk—bigger than 
our wheat, oats and cotton crops com- 
bined. But low yields, even on prime 
Corn Belt land, and lower quality in 
each successive crop, have begun to 
worry many farmers. Declining fer- 
tility, caused by chemical fertilizers 
and growing corn too often, is begin- 
ning to decrease yields faster than 
advances in mechanization, disease 
control and fertilization can _ raise 
them. 

But are the chemical people realiz- 
ing the folly of their ways? No! For 
their answer to this problem is a new 
method that instead of at least re- 
ducing the quantities of chemicals 
used, doubles and even triples them. 

In field trials this method, develop- 
ed by Dr. George S. Scarseth of the 
American Farm Research Association, 
used as much as $47 worth of chem- 
ical fertilizers per acre. Weeds were 
not killed, but fed by the huge 
amounts of fertilizer so they wouldn’t 
steal nutrienfs from the corn, and so 
they could be left as protective cover 


Photograped last summer, this corn on the 
Organic Experimental Farm yielded over 100 
bushels per acre of shelled grain. 
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on the soil. The corn was planted 
with an experimental trash-mulch 
planter through the old cornstalk and 


other residues, eliminating plowing, 


disking and harrowing. Supporters of 
Scarseth’s method hope to get con- 
tinuous high-yield corn in extra-heavy 
stands. 

Certain points in this method, of 
course, are of value. Keeping a mulch 
or other cover on the ground all year 
is a sound erosion-stopping practice— 
clean cultivation has been one of the 
worst soil-depleters in agriculture. 
And eliminating much tilling of the 
soil means less plow pan caused by 
heavy machinery, and less oxidation 
of organic matter through excessive 
working of the soil. 

But using such large amounts of 
chemicals nullifies these benefits al- 
most immediately! For these harsh 
chemicals cause hardpan and destroy 
the bacteria so necessary for main- 
taining soil tilth and making nutrients 
available to the roots. As is usual 
with the chemical method, high yields 
(Scarseth got 125.5 bushels) are at- 
tained the first few years, then the 
farmer begins to pay the piper. 

A well-rounded, completely natural 
environment for corn—or for any crop, 
for that matter—is the only sound, 
safe way to raise that crop. If every 
need of the crop is provided for in 
the best possible manner, the highest 
yield will be realized over the longest 
time. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Fighting Bugs 
With Bugs 


J. M. Hickman 


N line with the work we are doing 
Ste in the Arkansas Valley intro- 
ducing organic methods of farming 
we are importing “lady-bugs” to con 
trol “green-bugs” and aphis in hay 
and grain crops. Here for your in- 
formation and publication is a picture 
of part of the first shipment as it is 
being applied to a field of badly in- 
fected alfalfa. 

Farmers are all the fact 
that the lady-bug is the natural enemy 
of aphis and other soft-bodied insects. 
‘They are far more effective than chem- 
ical sprays and other insecticides be- 
cause they cannot destroy any of the 
natural balances which The 


aware ol 


exist. 
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Mr. Hickman and his son examine one 








of their first shipments of ladybugs. 


sprays destroy the aphis, but kill the 
beneficial well. Unfortun- 
ately the return to the fields 
after a treatment of poison within a 


insects as 


pests 


few days and have to be sprayed again. 
However, the fields on which lady- 
bugs have been applied require only 
one treatment, as these little friends 
of the farmer continue to live, eat and 
multiply as long as there are pests to 
feed on. 

The cost to the farmer in a 
for lady-bugs averages about 1/10 
that of insecticides. But this saving 
is only the beginning when one con- 


season 


siders the unseen damage to micro- 
scopic soil life caused by the poison 
sprays. For a few cents an acre the 
farmer can employ thousands of these 
helpers and at the same time preserve 
the natural balance in his soils. 

We feel this is an important service 
and are happy that many of the farm- 
ers in this Valley are using it. It is 
an encouraging sign for those advocat- 
ing organic methods of farming. 
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‘The Story of 


a Canadian 
Earthworm Farm: 


Mr. J. I. Rodale, Editor 
The Organic Farmer 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 


Dear Friend: 

(nother Spring is in the offing and 
it looks like a very busy one for me. 
My success in growing tomatoes for 
the canneries has brought many orders 
from additional canneries. The Grand 
Valley Canners of Dunnville, Ontario, 
for whom I grew last year, have shoved 
growers and 

acreage ten 
times. The demand for my Organi 


Or 


Pure Foods is forcing me to grow 25 


aside many orthodox 


asked me to boost my 


acres of vegetables. I have increased 
my raspberries to 32 acres and my 
strawberries to 7 acres. But now | 
have to put in 20 more acres of rasp 
berries, 10 more of strawberries, 5 
acres of black currants, and 5 acres ol 
black raspberries. 

My original worm population of 
1200 Red Wigglers imported from 
Hughes Worm Ranch, Savannah, 
Tenn., has increased to 100,000,000. 
I have two Selvi Digesters that are 
busv with fresh manures which I leave 
in the digesters for a month and then 
shred them and mix with farm wastes, 
dust, and corncobs. 
rhis I spike with rock phosphate and 
use all my wood ashes for potash. I 
add a little agricultural lime rock and 
then put the mass in big beds about 
three by three by 75 feet. The Red 
Wigglers take over from here and they 
really do a job. The labor cost is 
negligible when one considers the 
great benefits. My yields have been 
tripling and the products are of such 
high grade they command as much as 
double the market prices. And _ the 
demand is growing alarmingly. 


sawdust, grain 
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Captain Misener and his earthworms run an 
outstanding organic farm. 


I put tomatoes in a field infested 
with cutworms last Spring. Of course 
they were all planted in earthworm 
compost. I did not lose a plant ol 
the 6800 I planted. Last Fall I watch- 
ed closely while discing this land and 
couldn't find a single cutworm. I had 
no blights, no cats-eyes, no splits 
only wonderful flavors, excellent tex 


(Continued on page 43) 
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The Insecticide Makers 
Are Going Too Far 


J. I. Rodale 


We are entering an age of systemic insecticides— 
poisons fed to plants—that can lead to race 
suicide if it develops unchecked. 


OMETHING sinister is occurring 

in American agricultural practice, 
far worse, in my opinion, than the 
imagination of anything agronomical 
science has conceived thus far, and 
which should be a cause for great 
alarm. It concerns a new method of 
preventing insect infestation in plants 
by means of poisonous insecticides 
and involves such a dangerous mode 
of action that I wonder if, adopting it 
financially hungry industry isn’t going 
a bit too far, or, are the men who 
guide these concerns sick in the con- 
science? Is it possible also that the 
ignorance of these men in matters of 
diet plus the fact that they are con- 
suming devitalized and poisoned food 
as a result of the products sold by 
their very own companies, is causing 
their mental powers to decline so that 
they cannot clearly see the effect of 
what they are doing? An English scien- 
tific organization has recently made a 
study in their country and America 
and have found that the mental ability 
of people has been declining two per 
cent per generation. Is this fact re- 
lated to the quality of food produced 
by modern industrialized agriculture 
and the food processors? 

About seventy-five years ago the 
poison spraying of apple trees was 
practically an unknown procedure in 
orcharding. Some insects came to 
plague the apples, but nature provid- 
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ed enemy insects that kept the trouble- 
makers in check. But, as is always the 
case in nature, it was not a 100 per 
cent effective arrangement and some 
fruit damage occurred. The public 
was used to seeing and even eating 
an apple here and there that exhibit- 
ed an insect bite or two. However, a 
trend was developing in American life 
which demanded perfection of appear- 
ance. It was part of the movement 
that gave America automobiles with 
beautiful chromium fittings. The 
public began to demand white eggs, 
thinking they were “purer,” and will- 
ingly paid a premium for them. Ap- 
ples had to be large and perfect, with- 
out an insect bite, or other disfiguring 
blemish. The citrus interests began 
to add color to oranges and the dairy 
people put the cancer-causing butter- 
yellow into butter (now banned). In- 
dustry scandalously pandered to the 
consumer’s taste for beauty and added 
eye-appeal to all items of food regard- 
less how it damaged their nutritional 
values. This tendency encouraged the 
chemical interests to play a big part 
in the beautification of food products. 

As the years went on the problems 
in the orchards became more perplex- 
ing. The chemist mastered one insect, 
and another appeared from nowhere. 
In one season Chemical X destroyed 
insect Y but the next year insect Y 
developed a tolerance to poison X. 
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This lead to the perfection of more 
and more powerful chemical com- 
pounds and the need for increasing 
the number of applications to about 
fifteen or sixteen a season, disturbing 
the balance of nature to such an ex- 
tent that even the bees that were need- 
ed by the orchardist to pollenate the 
apple blossoms disappeared, so that 
the farmer had to hire additional peo- 
ple to hand-pollinate his trees. And 
when this insecticidal bludgeoning 
with poison sprays got beyond the 
physical capability of the farmer to 
handle, he took to the air and in 1951 
the farmers of the U. S. used 6,500 
airplanes to shower upon the earth 
these expensive chemical poisons. 

All of this has lead to financial 
dead-end for many orchardists. By the 
time the bills are paid for chemical 
fertilizers and chemical poison sprays, 
there is little or no profit remaining. 

The entomologists—those people 
who spend their lives trying to prove 
that man is superior to the insect— 
are having a tough time. They are 
frantically attempting to breed varie- 
ties of fruits and vegetables that are 
more resistant to disease and insects. 
They are working feverishly to dis- 
cover magic formulas that will stop 
the insect dead in its tracks. But for 
a long time they have had a danger- 
ous idea in the back of their heads. 
Why not feed some kind of poison to 
the plant instead of to the insect, so 
that every cell and bit of tissue be- 
comes saturated with it. Thus when 
an insect feeds upon the plant it will 
be done for. This would be science 
with a vengeance. They thought of it 
for so long that one day they actually 
did it. 

Early in 1952 such a product, called 
Systox, was launched with powerful 
hullabaloo in the ballroom of New 
York’s Waldorf Astoria hotel, by the 
Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical Co. 
product, made from coal, has the 
chemical name of OCTAMETHYL PYRO- 
PHOSPHORAMIDE. This pesticide is 
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either put on the soil around the roots 
or is sprayed on to the plant itself. 
In either case it forces itself into every 
cell of the entire plant. One can judge 
the potency of such a chemical which 
has the power of forcing itself so 
thoroughly and saturating every part 
of a plant. 


Several years ago this idea was dis- 
cussed in agricultural literature and 
it was announced that soon such a 
product would be placed on the mar- 
ket. When I was called as a witness, 
a few years ago, in a hearing in Wash- 
ington conducted by the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration for the pur- 
pose of determining permissible resi- 
dues of poison sprays on foods, I ex- 
pressed alarm at the possibility that 
such a practice would be encouraged 
on food crops, that the public would 
be eating foods, every cell of which 
was tainted by these systemic chem- 
icals. Up jumped a representative of 
one of the insecticide companies and 
stated that it was not the intention 
that this product be used on food 
crops. It was only thought of for orna- 
mental plants. But in my mind I 
harbored misgivings. It was a danger- 
ous trend. I was sure that it was 
bound eventually to be used on edible 
crops. And that is exactly what is hap- 
pening. 

Professor R. W. Leiby, entomologist 
of Cornell University, in the June, 
1952, Country Gentleman, speaks of 
experiments with Systox on potatoes 
and apples, and states, “Much more 
experimentation must be made with 
the systemic insecticides before they 
will be approved for use on fruits, 
vegetables, or crops fed to livestock.” 
But, in the demonstration at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, mentioned above, 
Systox was applied into a garden plot 
of widely assorted plants, including 
green beans and tomatoes. I feel cer- 
tain that, unless some powerful con- 
sumer’s group files an injunction 


(Continued on page 46) 
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‘ Alfalfa Is Easy — 
If You Know How 


LFALFA has 
a funny reputa- 
tion. On one hand, 
it is one of the best 
soil-building crops 
known; on the oth- 
er, it steals large 
amounts of certain 
nutrients from the 
soil. It will make 
the best field better, 
but it needs careful 
treatment to help it 
do its best work on 
poor fields. 
That last sentence 
is the key to getting 
the most out of al- 


secret of 


falfa. For, contrary to general belief, 
alfalfa can be grown just as well on 
steep, eroded 
fields. 


hillsides as on level 
Organic farmers in the Mid- 
west and other sections have discover- 
ed how to make our leading legume 
produce fine pasture and hay on the 
poorest soils and on slopes as steep as 
25 per cent. 

For over 2,000 years, alfalfa has 
been the “queen of forage crops.” 
Three per cent of all cultivated land 
in the United States today is devoted 
to it. Last year’s 15,000,000-acre crop 
was worth over $800,000,000. Prop- 
erly cured alfalfa hay is probably the 
most perfectly balanced feed for all 
livestock—it supplies nearly all the 
minerals they need, and its protein 
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Organic methods are the 


good 
stands on any kind of soil. 


content may run as 
high as 20 per cent. 

But to many farm- 
ers its greatest value 
lies in its soil-build- 
ing ability. It pro- 
duces vast quanti- 
ties of nitrogen—as 
much as 80 pounds 
per acre per year. In 
well-drained soils, 
alfalta’s roots may 
go as deep as 30 to 
10 feet. They bind 
loose soils and aerate 
alfalfa tight ones. They 
break up hardpans 
and plow sole, and 
when they decay provide slowly re- 
leased nutrients in a_ soil-enriching 
process that means infallibly higher 
yields in any following crop. 

Because it doesn’t serve as a host 
for harmful insects, alfalfa is a great 
help in rotations as a pest-controller, 
and its thick growth and frequent 
clipping for hay make it hold down 
both annual and perennial weeds. It 
thrives as well in the 40 degrees below 
winters of Montana as in the 100 de- 
eree deserts of Arizona. 

So alfalfa is rightly judged an im- 
portant part of America’s agricultural 
economy. But until recently, certain 
misconceptions have kept farmers 
from reaping its benefits to their full 
est. 
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\lost farmers believe alfalfa needs 
a pretty good soil to establish itself 
in a profitable stand. Poor soils, 
coupled with drought, wind, grasshop 
pers and winter-killing, it’s true, have 
in many cases ruined stands and made 
farmers shy away from growing this 


aT I BE 
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But recent work has proved that it Gy 
is possible to not only get good stands 
practically every time, but to get ex- 
cellent stands on land you'd never 
have thought would grow alfalfa! 

\ big headache on a great many 
farms is the eroded hillside. Support- 
ing only poverty grass and briars, let- 
ting its soil wash down over his low- 
land crops, it’s a year-round headache 
and liability that a farmer would give 
his eyeteeth to see a lush pasture. But 
erow alfalfa there? It can’t be done, 
he’ll say. 

But it can. Trash-mulching the 
existing vegetation—or making a trash 
mulch with other organic materials 
if the vegetation is too thin—plus 
liming and adding other necessary 
nutrients, will take those slopes out 
of the red and make them fine income 
producers. Organic farmers need 
never complain about how hard al- 
falfa is to raise. 

Test your soil first. Alfalfa needs a 
pH of 6.5 or 7, so apply ample lime 
to bring it up té this. Try to apply it 
as far in advance of seeding as pos- 
sible—six months to a year is best, 
although any time up to the day of 
seeding will do. If more than one ton 
is needed (in some soils, it may take 
up to 11% tons to bring up the pH just 
one-half point), apply it in install- 
ments. 

Don't skimp on lime—neglect the 
correct amount of it, and you'll sow 


alfalfa but reap poverty grass. 

Disk in early spring. It’s better to 
disk the soil a little on the wet side 
than to wait too long. If the old vege- 


ny 
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John Hackman of Lititz, Pa., examines a 
two-week growth of alfalfa. Before organie 
treatment alfalfa wouldn't grow here. 
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Organic Farming 
in Japan 


W. Foote 


Centuries of overpopulation have taught the 
Japanese to give all organic wastes back to the soil. 


HE huge plane swung landwards 
from the broad Pacific and we 
were enchanted by the green hills and 
the verdant fields of Japan. As we 
descended the beauty of the fields 
grew. I resolved to inspect these fields 
more closely as soon as I was out of 
the plane. 
The next morning I began a jeep 
ride over Japanese roads to my new 
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assignment, 50 miles away. Most of 
the trip was rural. As I watched the 
fields skirting the road the almost un- 
believable productivity of the land 
amazed me. How could the Japanese 
make their fields produce so abund- 
antly, the fields that had been farmed 
for centuries? I wondered. I was eager 
to find out. 

Fortunately, my new home was in 
an area entirely rural. A five-minute 
walk from the main gate took me to a 
rich farming area, more productive 


Overpopulation has forced Japan to make use of every inch of soil—and of every bit of 
organic matter. 
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than any I had ever seen at home, 
and superior to the best I had known 
in Europe. For several months I took 
a daily walk through these fields, to 
learn the secret of their amazing pro- 
ductivity. 

Five-sixths of Japan is too hilly to 
farm. Consequently, each square mile 
of arable land must feed more than 
3,500 people. The food that the aver- 
age Japanese eats, therefore, must be 
grown on a piece of ground approxi- 
mately 80-feet square, or less than 
our average city lot; all of the level 
ground that is put to other uses must, 
necessarily, be subtracted. Steep hill- 
sides are terraced and farmed at great 
cost of labor. The Japanese must 
make every available inch of soil pro- 
ductive—or starve. 

There were several possible reasons 
for the extraordinary productivity of 
their soil. Each contributed its share. 
One was the constant fertilization. 
Not a speck of animal fertilizer was 
lost. “‘Honey-bucket” wagons were 
seen everywhere, carrying night-soil 
to the fields. Kudzu vines grew in 
every uncultivated spot, and built 
nitrogen into the soil. The fields 
were intensely cultivated, by many 
weary man-hours of labor. Yet all 
these failed to explain the crops the 
fields produced. 


As time passed, I began to notice 
the multitude of compost heaps near 
their fields. This was the secret of the 
productivity of their soil. The com- 
post they were continually returning 
to it. 

In Japan the fields are small and 
almost completely hand worked. The 
number of man-hours, and of woman- 
hours, that are put into their crops is 
great. It is a question of man-hours 
or starving. Every field, no matter 
how small, has its compost heap. In 
some places the compost is built with- 
in a frame of light boards, lifting the 
form as the heap grows. So it is always 
neat and nothing is lost. Straw, leaves, 
grass—nothing that might increase 
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A Japanese woman carrying seaweed to the 
fields for use as fertilizer. 


fertility is wasted, even the grass edg- 
ing the roadside is carefully hand- 
harvested for this purpose. Also, any 
household waste, together with what 
animal fertilizer can be obtained in a 
country deficient in livestock, goes 
into the heap. In the summer months 
farmers, their wives and children, may 
be seen everywhere, gathering material 
for compost to be returned to the 
soil. 

In the humid summer months this 
vegetable matter is transformed into 
compost in a short time. I soon found 
a garden spot near the army base and 
I started a compost heap. In little 
more than a month it was ready to 
apply to the soil. Only the warm 
summer, plenty of moisture, and a 
temperature both day and night that 
was ideal for the growth of bacteria 
produces such rapid results. 

When the season was about half 
done the Japanese farmer could be 
seen in his field, harvesting the early 
crop, and planting another. As he 
did so, he applied the compost near 
where the roots of the new plant 
would be, where it would do the most 
good. This was carefully, almost lov- 
ingly, done by hand. Even wheat is 
planted in rows and cultivated, weed- 
ed, and harvested manually. When 
the wheat is about ripe, a new crop, 
generally sweet potatoes or some sort 
of bean, is planted between the rows. 
When the wheat is harvested this sec- 
ond crop is almost half grown. 


Continued on page 44) 
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Memo o Farmers 


Diseased Plants 
Attract Insects 


Some insects and snails prefer dis- 
eased plants as food, a plant path- 
ologist at the University of California 
has found. The work was done by 
Dr. C. E. Yarwood. These results sub 
stantiate organic farmer's claims that 
healthy organic plants do not have 
to be treated with insecticides. 

Also reported by the University of 
California College of Agriculture is 
the somewhat startling fact that rust 
infected bean leaves contain up to 20 
times as much pantothenic acid (part 
of the B-complex vitamin) as normal 
bean leaves. Perhaps some _ insects 
need ultra-high quantities of that 
vitamin. 

What it all that 
much more progress in insect control 
could be made if entomologists stop- 
ped dreaming up super-poisons and 
learned more about insect nutrition. 


War Is Bad For the Soil 

The Department of Agriculture is 
constantly urging reluctant farmers to 
use more chemical nitrogen. One rea 
son why they are doing it is to make 
sure that wal 
it will have a fully developed explo 
sives industry. 


boils down to is 


if this country goes to 
Explosives are made 
during wartime in the same _ plants 
that make fertilizer during peace. 

It is unfair that the farmer is made 
a pawn of international jealousy. The 
soil ultimately suffers, for fertilizer is 
judged not only by its ability to pro 
duce crops but by its potential value 
as an explosive during war. 

We must keep the U.S. 
ward off Communism, but the soil is 
the real backbone of 
Multiplying our 
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strong to 
our strength. 


usage of chemical 


nitrogen will not keep us strong for- 
ever. 

Off-flavors in Food 

Caused by Chemicals 


From The Journal of Commerce—May 29. 
Greater awareness by 


1952 
rank and file 


canners of the off-flavor problem in 
foods precipitated by the application 
of chemicals to growing crops is urged 
by Dr. C. H. Mahoney, director of the 
Raw Products Research Bureau of the 
National Canners’ Association. 

In a report to the NCA directors, 
Dr. Mahoney pointed out that the 
lack of constructive suggestions on the 
part of the Food and Drug Admin 
istration has caused many of the agri 
cultural experiment stations to con 
sider withdrawing all 
tions for commercial 
sects diseases “‘in 


recommenda 
control of in 
order to dis 
claim any liability until such time as 
legal tolerances are established.” 

Canner Responsibility 

While eventually the residue situa 
tion will be clarified and probably 
residue tolerances established by FDA, 
he added, they are not assuming any 
responsibility for possible flavor effects 
caused by applied chemicals. Hence, 
he pointed out, canners are legally 
responsible for the canned 
which they sell. 

Fruits and vegetables purchased by 
canners in the open market offer the 
greatest hazard, Dr. Mahoney said, be 
cause the canner has practically no 
supervision over the production of 
open market crops. 


and 


foods 


Mulches Give Trees 
More Nutrients 

Tests carried out by A. L. 
worthy of Michigan State 
that mulches increase 
nitrogen and potash in tree leaves and 


Ken 
college 
have shown 
increase potash in the soil. 

Leaf analysis for nitrogen showed 
the following: 


No mulch 2.5n%, 
Sawdust mulch 2.58°° 
Straw mulch by ak ay 
Alfalfa mulch 3.30% 
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Potash tests showed somewhat simi- 
lar results: 


No mulch 1.20% 
Sawdust mulch 1.28% 
Straw mulch 1.69°; 
\lfalfa mulch 1.56° 


Soil analysis showed potassium at 
the rate of 195 pounds per acre where 
no mulch was used; 146 pounds where 
sawdust was used; 323 pounds lor straw 
and 334 pounds per acre where alfalta 
was used as the mulching material. 


Orchardist Says Sprayed 
Fruit Spoils Sooner 


Despite the fact that Orchardist 
Frank Mawby of Kent county, Mich., 
sells agricultural chemicals as a side- 
line, he states to all comers that he 
believes that sprays reduce the keep- 
ing quality of fruit and throw the 
soil out of balance. 

Speaking to the May meeting of 
The Organic Soil 
Doster, Mich., Mawby told how large 


Suilders club of 


applications of organic matter to his 
200 acre orchard have enabled him to 
cut spraying 50 per cent or more. 


Cat Manure Reveals Vital 
Fertilizer Characteristics 


Whether cats are fed raw milk or 
evaporated milk makes an astounding 
difference in the fertilizing power of 
their manure. The few sparse plants 
growing in the upper pen were fer 
tilized by the manure of the evapor- 
ated-milk-fed cats. The 
plants in the lower pen owe their size 
to the feline raw milk diet. 


vigorous 


Does this prove only that you 
should feed your cat raw milk? No. 
Here is a key to true knowledge about 
fertilization for which the world’s 
scientists have been searching. If ma- 
nure can vary so much in its powe1 
depending upon what the animal pro- 
ducing it was fed, are we not right in 
assuming that man should not try to 
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tamper with the primary principles 
set down by nature? 


This experiment indicates very 
clearly that something is lacking in 
evaporated milk. We should then find 
some way to purify our milk so that 
we can drink it raw. Our own bodies 
can benefit from this experiment. 

Should we not also try to stay as 
close to nature as possible in our fer- 
tilization practices. Nature has dem- 
onstrated time and again that her 
methods are best. And she has also 
demonstrated that organic matter and 
rocks are her own fertilizers. Let us 
not range too far afield from the ways 
of nature. 
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‘The Painless Road to Utopia , de 








Edward Faulkner em 

From Soil Development, University of Okla. Press de 
Have you ever wondered how soon all a 
farming will be organic and how the to 
changeover from chemical to natural meth- in 
ods will take place? The vast industry now ” 
producing the raw materials of artificial fie 
food production will one day convert to se 
more constructive work, states Edward ” 
Faulkner in the final chapter of his widely 
quoted book Soil Development. The s¢ 
change may not come overnight. Faulkner 1 
says that ‘““Nothing worth while has ever : 
been done easily.” , 


ET US get down to a discussion 

of why there can be no general 
Utopia immediately, even if we were 
so fortunate as to accomplish a com- 
plete change in the management of 
our soils—to begin with, the effects on 
our smoothly working economy would 
be catastrophic, to put it mildly. 
What, for instance, would the em- 
ployees of our fertilizer industry do? 
Or what would the workers do who 
are employed in manufacturing chem- 
icals used in agriculture? Or, con- 
sidering that the lack of troubles 
from plant nutrition, insects, and dis- 
eases would make unnecessary all 
trouble shooters in those fields, what 
would the specialists, now working 
hard to eradicate diseases and insects 
and to help feed plants properly do 
for a living? These are only the most 
obvious of the dislocations that would 
follow closely the universal adoption 
of proper practices in the handling 
of our soils. All these people would 
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have to live. They would be entirely 
surplus so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned. Some would be absorbed into 
other industries, but certainly not all 
immediately. 

Fortunately, and I mean just that, 
no such prompt change can take 
place. There will be time to antici- 
pate and prepare for these inevitable 
developments in our economy. If those 
persons who will be affected are alert 
to the impending transformation with- 
in agriculture, they can arrange things 
so the blow will be less staggering 
when it comes. 

Agencies of the government, the 
heads of the industries to be affected, 
and the alert employees, all will do 
their utmost to prevent a change; and 
this opposition will, in fact, be help- 
ful. It cannot prevent the eventual 
adoption of better practices by such 
farmers and gardeners as awaken to 
the facts, but it will so slow down 
that development so as to give op- 
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portunity for those whose jobs are 
jeopardized to jump to something 
else while there is a chance. Odd as 
it may seem to those who know how 
deeply I feel in this matter, I will 
heartily approve all such opposition 
as a preventive of what might other- 
wise be disaster. All I hope to ac- 
complish is to establish a stubborn 
determination among thousands of 
people to accomplish the necessary 
change. That the change will be hard 
to bring about will not be odd. Noth- 
ing worth while has ever been done 
easily. This will be no exception. 

Men in the commercial-fertilizer 
field and those who manufacture and 
sell chemicals for dusts and sprays 
are for the most part honest in their 
conviction that their products are 
essential to the productivity of the 
soil and to saving the crops from pests. 
The integrity of the vast majority of 
the people in all the businesses that 
exist to “serve” farmers is unassailable. 
However, just as in the professionally 
trained group, not everyone can thus 
be cleared of base motives. 

Within agriculture itself there is 
likely to be considerable change, 
which in some cases may amount to 
chaos. When every potato, for in- 
stance, is the full equivalent in qual- 
ity of the best Idahos, what will be- 
come of the Idaho baker project? The 
freight on potatoes will be almost 
prohibitive if after they arrive in the 
eastern market, they are not enough 
better than others to command prem- 
ium prices. Milk, to mention one 
food item that has become a classic 
essential, will be just another food, 
when the need for correcting the de- 
ficiencies of all our fruits and vege- 
tables vanishes. The volume of milk 
produced can be greatly reduced, and 
its price, doubtless, will have to be 
greatly decreased if it is to hold any 
considerable proportion of its present 
market. Similar disturbances of the 
markets for butter, eggs, meat, and 
all of the foods now known as “pro- 
tective” may be expected. 
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Equally great changes in prices 
within the fruit and vegetable mar 
kets are to be expected, too. Greater 
yields per acre, together with less pro- 
duction cost per acre, will justify 
great price cuts. And eventually these 
will be to the advantage of everybody. 
Wage earners in industry will find 
they can buy food items at a mere 
fraction of what they cost today, and 
of much better quality, too; so they 
may be less opposed to decreases in 
wages that will permit decreases in 
prices of the products they manufac- 
ture. Price reductions have been fear- 
ed in this country as the forerunners 
of depression. But when decreases re- 
sult from such a basic cause as will 
account for these changes, the change 
will be the forerunner of a boom in- 
stead of a bust. That happened when 
Ford decreased the price of his car 
early in the century, for it was a basic 
change in cost of manufacturing 
not a change forced by unhealthy 
economic conditions. The bulge in 
demand that resulted is well remem- 
bered, and it fully justified the heroic 
move of Mr. Ford, who was at the time 
considered foolish by others in the 
industry. 

The tropical fruit and vegetable in- 
dustries may suffer even more drastic- 
ally. Improvements in nutritive qual- 
ity of all our locally grown foods will 
make unnecessary the importation— 
now essential—of exotic foods. The 
availability of freezing to almost 
everybody will make it possible to hold 
springtime in reserve for winter use, 
and California, Texas, and Florida 
growers will experience the same ef- . 
fect as the Idaho potato growers. Dras- 
tic changes to bolster their economic 
condition are apt to be necessary in 
all those sections now supported rich- 
ly by distant parts of the country. 

By now somebody may have won- 
dered what effect all this will have on 
the threat of inflation. I’m not sure 
I could begin to unravel that puzzle. 
We'll probably have to wait and see. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Hamilton Farm 


Has a Special Crop 


This unique school combines an organic farm 
with a family-sized teaching unit. 


UR mechanized, specialized 
8 nite civilization is departing 
further and further the 
of nature. This is causing more than 
a sentimental longing to be. back on 


the farm. 
tion that 


from ways 


There is a growing realiza- 
life of a child 
on a farm has priceless advantages 
over city living. 


the everyday 


Realizing that canned food and a 
canned curriculum do not produce a 
whole, healthy parents who 
must live in cities for business reasons 
are more and more sending their chil- 
dren to country schools that they may 
enjoy the kind of life a farmer’s chil- 
dren have as a matter of course. 

Hamilton Farm, in Sheffield, Mass., 
grows a very special crop: healthy 
children. farm- 
ing with a one-room schoolhouse fox 
12 youngsters 
I 


person, 


It combines organic 


fourteen; 
adults comprise the working and 
teaching staff. 


from six to 


Hamilton who, with her 
husband, is a director of the farm and 
school—incorporated under the Edu- 


Lleanon 


cation Law of Massachusetts—has a 
family of four youngsters. Together 
with the 12 children enrolled in the 


school they form a large family. The 
Hamiltons started their venture in 
“New York City. Mrs. Ralph Borsodi, 
the dietician, baked 
whole wheat bread 


stone-ground, 
and introduced 
the Hamiltons to organically grown 
foods. The school was large and suc- 
cessful—but the organic aspects were 
so promising that the Hamiltons 
decided to have done with a teaser. In 
1948, then, the family pulled up its 
city roots and transplanted them to a 
farm in the Berkshires. 
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Here normal city children—the 
school does not enroll “problem” chil 
dren—not only learn to ride 
but to be responsible for their daily 
care; they not only drink whole raw 
milk with five per cent butterfat con 
tent but they see the calf being born. 
Dairying and other tasks are 
both essential chores and a part of the 
curriculum to 


horses 


larm 


create a “whole” per 
sonality rather than a divided, spe 
cialized, robot-like creature. The 


school has passed the experimental 
stage In healthy children 
physically and mentally; it is now an 
established fact. Parents 
children there confidently. 


growing 


send thei 
The Ham- 
iltons find it “just plain good busi- 
ness’ to feed them organically grown 
food—there are more applications fon 
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enrollment in the winter school and 
summer camp that the school-farm 
can accommodate. 

The school is unique in that it com- 
bines the essentials of a liberal educa- 
tion, using modern visual and audit- 
ory aids, with skills in the manual 
crafts. Working as bricklayers, car- 
penters, plumbers, and _ electricians, 
staff and pupils have participated in 
the construction of various farm build- 
ings and a swimming pool. The pupils 
also gain a practical knowledge of ani- 
mal husbandry, soil conservation, for- 
estry, crop rotation, care of farm ma- 
chinery and farm management. 

The farm has a problem, however, 
and the help of The Organic Farmer 
Adult 
manpower is needed to farm the fields 
and truck farm organically. There 
has been an unsatisfactory turnover 
with the average farm hand who is 


has been enlisted to solve it. 































usually untutored in organic methods 
and, because of a lack of knowledge, 
is disinclined to practice them. The 
farm offers a couple more than a job— 
an opportunity to farm the land or- 
ganically and help produce a crop ol 
healthy youngsters. To such a pair of 
organic farmers Hamilton farm offers 
a comfortable apartment, rent-free; 
the use of the land, livestock, and 
farm equipment; help with the chores 
(which is an established part of the 
school work); freedom for initiative 
and originality in operation. The 
school would then purchase, at cur- 
rent wholesale rates, produce needed 
for the pupils and staff. The school 
consumes enough home raised food to 
provide a fair, basic living for the 
producer who would, of course, be 
free to use or sell any surplus raised. 
Inquiries should be sent directly to 
Hamilton Farm, Sheffield, Mass. 


Students at the 
Hamilton Farm 
School take an 
active hand in 

farm work. 
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It’s new! 
women, children who want a natural hair treatment 
and a greaseless hair dressing. 





Protect your Hair from Ravages of Sum 


TAUKNER tk MAYS 


You can be doubly-sure of lovelier-looking, healthier hair . - 
during the hottest weather—with two-way FalMay 


FalMa ay 





Only formula of its kind... for men, 


Here is a scientific but entirely natural preparation 
for care of the hair and scalp. Formulated from a 
base of pure Lanolin, Cholesterol, Carotene, Wheat 
Germ Oil 


(many authorities state this element is essential in 


(Hormone-E factor) and Methionene 


iminating hair-splitting and breaking) . 


MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE not only tends for 
healthier hair, but has proven ideal as a hair 


MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE - 


An Exciting New NATURAL Hair Treatment 


groomer. Helps rid the scalp of unsightly dandruff 
scalp irritation. Also brings out the natural high- 
lights in your hair (gray hair becomes silvery gray 
... brunette becomes rich natural brown... black 
becomes blue black ...red becomes golden red). 
Your hair color is unchanged... but all the natural 
highlights are accentuated. Ideal for men, women 
children. Comes in three convenient sizes: 4 oz 
(60-day supply) $1.75; 8 oz. (120-day supply 
$3.00; 16 oz. (Jumbo Family Size) $5.00. For 
beautiful, healthy hair, order Master-Form Hair 
Tone today. 


made exclusively from 100% Natural Vitalized Foods. 


Vitamin A ®@ Vitamin C 

Vitamin B-1 ® Vitamin D FOOD sources: 
Vitamin B-2 ® Vitamin E 

Vitamin B-6 ® Biotin 

Pyridoxine ® Rutin 

Calcium ® Calcium from Buckwheat. 
Panthothenate ®@ Folic Acid 

Phosphorus ®@ Iron 

Copper ®@ lodine 

Sulfur @ Fluorine ee0e 
Manganese ® Zinc 


® Magnesium 


FalMay’s MASTER FORMULA is an all-inclusive 
vitamin-mineral supplement from natural sources 
..with the dramatic new factors: Desiccated 
Liver, purified edible Bone Meal and Vitamin B-12, 
described recently in Reader’s Digest in a story of 
blood regeneration that has thrilled thousands. 


CRYSTALLINE B-12, plus the healthful addition of: 


FalMay’s MASTER FORMULA is concentrated from the following 


YEAST, KELP, FISH LIVER LIPOIDS, PURE 
WHEAT 


GERM, PARSLEY, ALFALFA, TOMATO, WATERCRESS, SPINACH 
PIMIENTO, WILD ROSE HIPS, LECITHINATED SOYA, and RUTIN 


All natural. 


DESICCATED LIVER ® BONE MEAL 
THE “RED” VITAMIN B-12 i 
AND WILD ROSE HIPS 


This all-embracing natural formula brings the 





Protect Yourself and Your Family from 
MASTER FORMULA 


The Multiple Vitamin-Mineral Formula for adults and children . . . guaranteed 


sensible precaution of a daily supplement of Vita- gg ¢ 


mins and Minerals within reach of every family 
Now you can forego the many combinations and 
dozens of tablets or capsules formerly purchased 
separately and receive them complete in FalMay’s 
MASTER FORMULA. 


of Summer Sun, Heat, Bathing, Salt Air 


~~ HAIR TREATMENT 


thier hair... hair that looks and feels glowingly alive even 
o-way FalMay NATURAL care of scalp and hair. 


E VIBRA-TONE HAIR BRUSH 








nt For tingling care of Scalp and Hair 
f, 
— At last... here is the brush that gives you gentle 
yery gray and effective care of both hair and scalp. Built 
black around an entirely new idea...stainless steel 
* a. bristles (round tips) anchored in foam rubber. 
e natural New Vibra-Tone Hair Brush gives firm, yet amaz- 
women ingly soothing vibrating action as you stroke your FalMay’s new Vibra-Tone Hair Brush is 
s: 4 0z hair. Or press brush firmly until bristles meet scalp. built to last a life time. Brush and handle 
' supply Move your hand gently. Then watch how speedily are one piece . . . solid walnut. Bristles and 
00. For the ‘‘vibrating”’ action loosens annoying and itching mounting are of stainless steel... rust- 
rm Hair dandruff. Then feel your scalp tingle and come to proof. Easy to clean. Order one for each 
new life. And you'll be amazed at the new lustre member of family. Only $1.00 each or 
your hair acquires from the gentle, vibrating action 3 for $2.75. 
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FALMAY Vitamin Products are Endorsed and 
Recommended by BERNARR MACFADDEN 


At the age of 83 this renowned physical culturist says: 














ranteed “At last | can offer all my friends, students and readers a group of 
vitamin products which | know to be pure, natural and organic. FalMay 
vitamin products are made from only the finest ingredients which are 
foll laboratory tested and combined in such a way as to bring you the maxi- 
ollowing mum and most beneficial results. This group of products is the result of 
S, PURE my years of experience in this field. | sincerely hope that you feel as 
WHEAT well as | do, after using them.” —Bernarr MacFadden 
PINACH 
d RUTIN 
, Comes in easy-to-take capsule. For small children merely lift top off capsule and 
add MASTER FORMULA to foods, cereal, milk. Remember: Natural Vitamins and 
> MEAL Minerals are best for you! So try FalMay’s All-Natural MASTER FORMULA. 
12 LO Perrier re $3.50 200 copes... 6s ies $12.00 
100 capsules .....0.25. $6.50 300 capsules ........ $17.00 
1000 capsules........ $50.00 
ings the 
of Vita- 


y family §F Order Direct Postpaid @ Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed © Write for Quantity Price 
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Black Walnut Farming 


/ 


Jack Ven Clute 


The walnut tree is the pride of America’s forests. 


EI’S take a look at the black 
walnut tree. The young farmer 
who has set his sights on long-terin 
returns should by all means investi- 
gate its many possibilities and start 
now to fit it into his woodlot plans. 
No matter where you travel from 
lower New England and Southern 
Minnesota to the Gulf states—and 
most particularly along the eastera 
seaboard, you will find the black wal- 
nut a healthy, hardy and _ profitable 
native. You will also find that the 
smarter farmers in these areas are 
taking good care of the trees and 
cropping them for both walnuts and 
premium lumber. A species of walnut 
is also grown on the Pacific Coast, but 
for wood and nut crops it is not com- 
parable to the eastern variety. 

Often called “American mahogany” 
because the wood takes on a lustrous 
dark-brown polish, walnut is used in 
house trim, in panelling, cabinet work, 
and furniture making. It is truly the 
aristocrat of our native woods. Short- 
ly after the turn of the century, one 
might have seen walnut baseboards 
and window trim still in excellent and 
beautiful condition after a half cen- 
tury of hard use. 

In the manufacture of gunstocks, 
black walnut is superior to any other 
wood. Because of its shock absorbent 
quality black walnut, during World 
War II, served the entire gunstock 
needs of the Allies, and long ago, 
drivers in logging wagons cruised our 
woodlands seeking out walnut stumps 
for gunstocks and veneer. It has a 
truly venerable history. 
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Walnut growth, however, hard!y 
keeps pace with trees like willow, 
linden, box elder, cottonwood and 
soft maple. The farmer going in for 
black walnut sawlogs on a quick- 
return basis might do well to make 
sure of his social security. But if he 
is planting for his children and thei 
children the walnut is the pay-off. 

The native walnut may be consider- 
ed as fairly fast growing and as such 
should be given care and protection. 
If a farmer has a walnut timber reach- 
ing maturity he has satisfaction of 
knowing the logs bring consistently 
higher returns than other wood 
species and that marketable qualities 
can be grown on small areas. Mean- 
time too while waiting for saw timber 
he can cash in on nut crops. The 
USDA reports that harvesting black 
walnuts for market is a major enter- 
prise each fall in Tennessee Valley 
and that farmers in six counties of 
southwestern Virginia and eastern 
Tennessee annually produce about 
700,000 pounds of walnut kernels. 
The kernels, extracted by hand labo: 
or machines, are used in making can- 
dies, cakes, sweet breads and ice 
cream, imparting a distinct black wal- 
nut flavor. 

In virgin forests the trees reach 
immense size. What is believed to 
have been the largest walnut tree in 
America was a_ veritable monarch 
blown down by a gale near Erie, west- 
ern New York, in April, 1822. It was 


Encouraging stands of black walnut trees 
will pay off on your farm in many ways. 
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150 feet tall with a girth of 36 feet, 
and was 80 feet to the first limb at 
which point its trunk was five feet in 
diameter. In 1943 the largest walnut 
tree known overlooked Chesapeake 
Bay a few miles south of Annapolis, 
Maryland. At breast high its girth was 
19 feet, nine inches and‘ had an esti- 
mated height of 100 feet. 


Walnut thrives in most types of soil 
but, like most growing things, does 
best in deep, rich, porous ground. Jt 
has a deep tap root, hence its support- 
ing water table need not be too high. 
On bottom lands where water tables 
are high only periodically the tree 
Poor, upland soil makes 
for slow growth. And in any location 
walnut does better when growing in 
mixed black locust, white 
oak, red oak, white ash, sugar maple, 
linden, yellow poplar or hickory. 


flourishes. 


woods ol 


The walnut is a graceful, imposing 
tree. It has a rough bark, and con:- 
which are aromatic 
Usually the tree has 


pound — leaves 


when bruised. 


an open crown and because its leaves 
permit airy shade oldsters used to 
refer to walnut as “the coolest shade 
tree.” Hence it came to adorn many, 
a Midwest yard. 

Another characteristic appreciated 
by lawn lovers is that the tree permi's 
grass to grow right up to its trunk. 
However, one drawback to the tree on 
lawns and in driveways is that nut 
husks make dark brown stains hard 
to remove. A trademark of: the boy 
nut picker is a pair of hands stained 
so brown that it takes weeks of wea) 
and tear to resume normal color. But 
aside from stain the walnut is tops as 
a shade or park tree. 

Walnut growing on wasteland not 
only helps prevent erosion but en 
courages wildlife. Whoever grows a 
walnut tree may be sure he’s going to 
have some squirrels attracted by the 
nut delicacy. In the mellow, hazy days 
of September and early October when 
frosts cause nuts to fall a squirrel gets 


(Continued on page 55) 


Our Critics 


(Continued from page 13) 


But several months later, in the 
May, 1952 Progressive Farmer, this 
same Eugene Butler says something 
which indicates either that he had 
made a deliberate misstatement in the 
March issue, knowing full well that 
there was more to the organic method 
than organic matter, or that he had 
suddenly come into additional infor- 
mation about us. 

Here is what he stated: “Organic 
farming cultists make a* notable ex- 
ception to their fundamental dogma 
that organic matter is the sole require- 
ment for soil fertility. They are strong 
advocates of raw rock phosphate rock. 
It is a ‘natural’ product, they say, un- 
defiled by man’s vile chemicals, and 
therefore it is given the cult’s seal of 
approval. But superphosphate, they 
hate and despise, because man_ has 
tampered with its virgin purity by 
treating it with sulphuric acid.” 

In view of the fact that magazine 
articles are prepared and printed so 
far in advance, and that there is only 
a one month lapse between these two 
articles, my publishing experience 
leads me to believe that when the first 
one was being printed, Butler knew 
what he said or was going to say in 
the second one. 

I like Butler’s style of writing. It 
is almost Biblical. I am sure that he 
is a good Christian and is familiar 
with the hardships that the early 
Christians had to endure when they 
were contemptuously called cultists by 
the cruel Romans. It is interesting to 
note what is happening to this word, 
cult, through its constant use in this 
campaign of vilification against us. 
Recently the Allentown Call-Chron- 
icle wrote a eulogizing editorial about 
the organic ‘method in connection 
with its celebration of its tenth an- 
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niversary of existence. The writer 
lavished eloquent tribute upon us and 
about what we had accomplished in 
this short period. We could not have 
done better if we had written the edi- 
torial ourselves. But he also referred 
to us as the cult of organic farming. 
You have to fread his article, and note 
his admiration for us, his sincere opin- 
ion of the practicality of organic farm- 
ing, to see that he was of the opinion 
that he was not running us down by 
calling us cultists. The constant meet- 
ing of the word, in his reading of the 
various attacks against us, must have 
given it respectability in his subcons- 
cious mind. That is how language 
develops. If the cult-hurlers continue 
overusing this word it is possible that 
we will be calling ourselves cultists, 
before long, without embarrassment. 
You know what Hitler said about a 
lie! 

It was with sadness that we recently 
received the following letter from 
Ben F. Blair of Route 1, Malvern, 
Arkansas: 

“My copy of Progressive Farmer for 
May, 1952, has on Page 48 a most cruel 
article against Organic Farming. It is of 
course paid for by some fertilizer com- 
pany. I'll never renew my subscription 
to that magazine. ORGANIC FARMING 
is God’s way.” 

I say that it was with sadness that 
we received this letter, because we 
hate to see someone breaking himself 
down in an attempt to break others. 
I am sure that twenty or thirty years 
from now, The Progressive Farmer 
will be true to the adjective that 
modifies the word farmer in its name, 
and will publish eloquent articles ad- 
vising its readers that the organic 
method of farming is the only way to 
make more money in farming, the 
only way to get higher yields of crops, 
to get superior nutritional qualities 
in the crops, and to preserve the soil 
of their farms at the same time. 

I would like to write about another 
man who became caught in this at- 
tacking fever, a man who at times has 
been friendly to the organic method 
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—Agriculture’s Biggest News— 
A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 








FITCHBURC 


(CHIPPER 


Available in three sizes and can be mounted on tractor, jeep or other farm equipment. The smallest 
size (the c-5) was designed especially for the farmer and orchardist and will readily handle wood 
up to three inches in diameter. Write for complete information. 


BRUSH, POLE WOOD, 
TREE TRIMMINGS 


HASTILY CONVERTED INTO: 


Mulch, Compost Material, 
Cattle Bedding, Litter 


MINIMUM OF TIME AND LABOR REQUIRED 


A brush chipper that is within the 
price range of the average farmer 
has been developed by the pioneer 
manufacturer of brush chippers— 


the FITCHBURG ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION. The Fitchburg 
chipper converts branches, twigs, 
pole wood, and other tree trim- 
mings into a spray of valuable chips 
in a matter of seconds. 


FITCHBURG FNCINEERING [ORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


to the extent of quoting the opinion 
of others who advocated it. Bob Chris- 
tianson who conducts Barnyard Ban- 
ter in the New Ulm = (Minnesota) 
Daily Journal, on March 25, 1952, 
said: 

“Perhaps the greatest—and unfortun- 
ately most incorrect, impetus for claims 
against chemical fertilizers stems from 
one source. That source is a man named 
J. k. Rodale, who publishes several na- 
tionally circulated magazines. In check- 
ing up on Rodale, we find he is prone 
lo exaggerate 

“I have found many instances in which 
he quoted well known authorities in 
agriculture as damning chemical ferti 
lizers one way or another. In checking 
the actual statement, it’s found an en 
tirely different interpretation was in 
tended by the author. Such twisting of 
statements is one of the biggest detri- 
ments to Our modern agriculture. Don’t 
accept as fact anything Rodale claims 
Check it first. 

Note: He didn’t cite any examples 
o back up his claims. 

“WHAT THIS MAN WOULD LIKE to see is 
a national agriculture devoid of any 
chemical fertilizer use. And he’s doing 
it without offering the least bit of sug 
gestion as to how chemical fertilizers can 
be replaced. He says— ‘We have to get 
back to organic farming.’ But he doesn’t 
say how that’s possible.” 


This last paragraph is a dead give- 
away that Bob Christianson is doing 
worse than exaggerating, or twisting. 
How can he say that I have not shown 
how chemical fertilizers can be replac- 
ed, when there exist today thousands 
of farmers who have been shown that 
very thing, and are farming success- 
fully without the use of chemical fer- 
tilizers? I must leave it to unbiased 
judges to decide who is the greater 
fibber—Bob or I. However, I will 
admit that, while 1 cannot compare 
myself with George Washington, my 
batting average in grappling with the 
truth will stack up favorably against 
that of the writing fraternity in gen 
eral. 

It is reassuring to note that there 
are some agriculturists who do not 
feel that they must subscribe to the 
enforced, standardized attitude which 
commercial and scientific agriculture 
has adopted. J. S. Russel, who writes 
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Today's Agriculture in a syndicated 
newspaper column, said in The Evans- 
Feb. 22, 1952, “There 
probably are facts on both sides. ‘lo 
call the opponents cultists looks like a 
confession of ignorance of the facts, 
encouraging the contention.” 


ville Courter, 


Let me also tell about Tom 
Linder, the Commissioner of Agricul 
ture for the State of Georgia, who has 
openly attacked the use of chemical 
fertilizers in the Market Bulletin is 
sued by his Department. Remembe1 
that Tom Linder is in charge of agri- 
culture for the entire state of Georgia. 
In the January 16, 1952 issue of the 
Georgia Farmers’ Market Bulletin he 
said, “Modern man, with his scientific 
investigations, has discovered by the 
use of fertilizers (nitro 
gen, potash and acid) that he can in- 
crease the yield of crops several times. 
There is an old saying ‘A little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing.’ The truth 
of this saving was never better illus 
trated than in the little learning that 
man has with regard to the increase 


you 


commercial 


of crops by the addition of some com 
mercial fertilizer.” 

In a series of articles, Tom Linde 
has boldly spoken against the present 
agricultural 
words he 


methods. In his own 


“Man destroys the 
earth and also destroys his own civil 
ization in the very process of eating 
food under modern conditions.” 

His stand is so unusual for a Com- 
missioner of Agriculture that in the 
January 22, 1952, issue of Linder’s 
bulletin there is published the follow 
ing letter from a farmer: 

“Hon. Tom Linder 

Commissioner of Agriculture 

Atlanta, Georgia 

“Just a word to commend your mission 
of saving 150 million American fools 
from themselves. The momentum of 
their idiocy is so great that your opti 
mism in assuming anything can save 
them, almost convicts you of being as 
big a fool as the rest of them. 

“It is an unprecedented privilege to 
find a man holding a political office 
speaking the words of his conscience. 
How in heck do you get by with it? 

“More power to you in a gesture that 


Says, 
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.-- AND ITS AMAZING HYGROSCOPIC ACTION 


Agricultural slag, which is the base of complete Fer+ 
Tr—El, has hygroscopic power—the property of absorb- 
ing and condensing moisture from the atmosphere . . . 
moisture that will see your crops thru the hottest sum- 
mer. And amazing Fer+Tr—El helps give you a porous, 
sponge-like organic soil with extra moisture-holding 
power! Don’t let hot weather prevent a premium crop. 
Get extra moisture . . . and hold it till needed. Apply 
Fer+ Tr—El now, even to growing crops. 


Fer+Tr—El Gives You ALL the 
Natural Elements Plants Need 


It’s the one and only or- 
ganic plant food wiih 
everything in one package 
..- Nitrogen, Phosphorus, 
Potash, Calcium, Magnesi- 
um, Trace Elements, or- 
ganic matter! Here is a 
combination of the best 





BLUE LABEL FER+TR—EL 
(high quality) 
100 Ibs. $3.95; 300 Ibs. $11.40 
500 Ibs. $18.75; 1 ton $62.00 


ill Prices F.O.B. Baltimore... 


ATTENTION 
DEALERS 


In N.Y., NJ, Md.. 
and Penna. Write 


for information on 
new and attractive 
dealer plan. 








natural rocks and organic 
materials blended in prop- 
er proportion. Fills the 
need for an organic plant 
food with all the elements. 
Get all the elements your 
plants need. AND the 
extra benefit of hot weather 
protection 


GOLD LABEL FER+TR—EL 
(highest quality) 
100 Ibs. $5.90; 300 tbs. $17.45 
500 Ibs. $28.35; | ton $92.40 


Send your order today. 


Organic Gardens 


9301 BELAIR ROAD 


PHONE BOULEVARD 2125M 


FULLERTON, MARYLAND 
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seems one of the few signs of life in a 
civilization dying at its own hands—hands 
that are futile in all fields of endeavor 
but one—murder.” 


Here is a statement from an article 
in The Scientific Monthly of April, 
1952, by Dr. F. Lyle Wynd of Mich- 
igan State College, “Somewhere along 
the line of its industrial progress the 
fertilizer industry has missed the boat, 
so to speak, and it is now pursuing a 
course of its own plotting that is lead- 
ing it into conflict with the results of 
scientific research.” 


One of our early critics, Dr. Firman 
E. Bear, of the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, has mellow- 
ed somewhat towards us. A few years 
back in a talk given at a convention 
of chemical fertilizer manufacturers, 
which was reported in the April, 1951, 
issue of the Journal of Soil and Water 
Conservation, he said, 

“Considerable areas of land have ac- 
cumulated fertilizer phosphorus and po- 
tassium to the point where they no 
longer respond to addition of these ele- 
ments.... Instead of looking with a 
jaundiced eye at the efforts of the or- 
ganic farming enthusiasts to develop or- 
ganic matter supplies for use on the soil, 
the fertilizer industry would do well to 
interest itself in this problem.” 

Here is another quotation from 
Firman Bear given by Father Retzek 
on Bob Christianson’s New Ulm Jour- 
nal’s farm page (April 22, 1952): 

“No doubt there is some connection 
between fertilizers and human health, 
and the fertilizer industry would do well 
to finance an extensive research program 
to study this problem. A one-sided ferti- 
lizer program could lead to human dis- 
aster, just as an up-and-down hill plow- 
ing... would lead to ruin.” 

In the New York Herald-Tribune 
of April 6, 1952, Firman Bear says, 

“The best means of maintaining ade- 
quate supplies of trace elements in avail- 
able form in the soil is to provide plenty 
of compost, which often contains most of 
them in considerable amounts.” 

Critics will come and go, but the 
organic method will progress steadily 
because it has a truly scientific basis— 
more so than our so-called present day 
scientific agricultural methods. Each 
year sees more farmers taking it up 
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and I have yet to see the first farmer 
who, having begun to practice the or- 
ganic method, has abandoned it. 

What gives the worst stench to the 
emanations of all these critics is that 
few agricultural universities have as 
yet set up experiments to prove the 
superiority of one method against 
the other, unless they are doing it in 
secret, for reasons of their own. All 
they keep repeating is that there is no 
evidence, but they will not move a 
finger to produce their own evidence. 
Was this not the method of the Quis- 
lings—the fifth columnists who led 
their countries to disaster by saying 
that Hitler did not intend to march 
against them? 

It is up to the public to oust these 
traitors, and to elect people to office 
who will appoint commissioners and 
administrators of agriculture who will 
look into this question in the shortest 
possible time. All we want is experi- 
mentation. As they say in Boston, 
“No taxation without experimenta- 
tion.” 


Finished Compost 
in Four Days 


(Continued from page 15) 


of Reading operated which extracted 
fat from garbage and converted the 
waste into tankage. When that plant 
was abandoned because it was pollu- 
ting the Schuylkill River, Marshall 
Smith walked in and purchased much 
valuable equipment from the city at 
a low price. 

The core of the plant that Smith 
has designed is a horizontal rotating 
drum illustrated in the photographs— 
that acts as a combination dryer and 
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chamber for decomposition. The 
drum, which slopes slightly downward 
and turns slowly, was part of the 
equipment of Reading’s fat extracting 
plant. 

Smith has added a conveyor which 
feeds the decomposing organic ma- 
terial into two shredders, manufactur- 
ed by the Royer company. The sec- 
ond shredding operation feeds the ma- 
terial into the digesting and drying 
drum. During winter warm air is 
blown into the drum. No air heat- 
ing apparatus is needed during sum- 
mer. 

Raw material supplies for Smith’s 
plant are located strategically nearby. 
Although Reading’s garbage is not 
presently run through Smith’s plant, 
the central unloading platform for 
the garbage trucks is only a few feet 


away. Sewage sludge, one of the main 
ingredients of Smith’s compost, is fed 
to his plant from a sewage plant less 
than 100 yards away. In addition, 
Smith has been using quantities of 
manure from nearby poultry farms. 
He has composted garbage in his 
plant on an experimental basis, and 
claims that it runs through without 
any trouble. 

Smith now processes his material 
in as short a period as 4 days, con- 
siderably less time than it would take 
if ordinary composting methods were 
used. Some materials are allowed to 
stand in piles for several days or more 
before they are fed through his di- 
gesting plant. 

Most other people searching for the 
answer to the garbage composting 
problem put great stress on the need 
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You actually trim hedges quicker and 
with less exertion with HEDGEMASTER. 
Unlike ordinary, hard-work trimmers, 


Better-Trimmed 
Hedges 


3 In Minutes With 


HEDGEMASTER 


The only electric trimmer with DOUBLE action 


or for trimming grass, HEDCE- 
MASTER'S cutting head may 
be locked in either of two 


ONLY 


$39.95 








HEDGEMASTER’S both blades move... 
you get continuous cutting action that 
trims in a breeze. This exclusive double 
blade action lets you do in minutes what 
would ordinarily take hours. For more 
convenient cutting of hedge tops and 
sides, for shaping trees and shrubbery, 


positions. No more squirming or twist- 
ing. And you trim with minimum chance 
of fatigue because lightweight HEDCE- 
MASTER'S balanced design eliminates 
tiring vibration. Only $39.95 for the 
HEDGEMASTER. Get yours now... it's 
easier to operate—does a better job. 
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naterials from 
the inside with 
Wood Ther 
mometer. Enclosed 
ome-plated 
cases (with or 


st d Wood's 
thermometers may be used i 
large piles of masses of ma 
terials. Range to 230 degrees 
F. Other ranges available. 


Fach thermometer is §x19-in. in 
length and may be coupled to pipe 
or additional thermometers with 
pipe adapter to give temperatures 
at any desired depth. 


Order now from 


A. A. WOOD & SONS CO. 


P. O. Box 937 Atlanta 1, Georgia 


Dwarf Siberian Kale 


Organically grown seed. Grow health- 
ful food while you enrich your soil. 
Get the two-way benefits of this 
amazing plant. Descriptive folder of 
this vitamin rich food and soil im- 
proving crop, together with planting 
instructions, mailed with each order. 
Price one dollar per pound, postpaid. 
Send cash, check or money order (No 
stamps please) with your order today 


‘BLAKE FARM SEEDS 


P. O. Box 1601 Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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Haddon Shredders—Power and Hand 
Compost Bins G Activators 
MILLS—Fine Flour, Cracked Corn, Nuts. 


KESTON ORGANIC PRODUCTS CO. 


Philip S. Wells, Pres., Dept. 7-OF, Haddon Heights, N.J. 








for special types ol bacteria to hasten 
decomposition. Smith claims that in 
his experience shredding, aerating and 
temperature control are of as great 
or greater importance than special 
bacteria, although he mix in 
some well rotted compost—rich in bac 
teria—with every batch of raw organic 
material that goes through his plant. 
It is on the point of bacteria that he 
differs most violently with other peo 
ple in the field. 


does 


Oakland, Cali 
fornia, plant of the Compost Corpora- 


In contrast, the 


tion of America bases its operations 
on a special culture of bacteria de 
veloped by the well-known organi 
scientist Dr. Ehrentfried Pfeiffer. The 
plant made a good profit in its first 
year and is now handling 100 tons of 
Actually, it is this 
country’s most successful composting 
plant and will probably, along with 
Marshall Smith’s plant, be used as a 
model for othe: 


The 


garbage into compost is much simple: 


garbage a day. 


cities. 
basic problem of converting 
than other problems that have con 
fronted civilization recently. The 
only reason why it has not yet been 
solved is that city dwellers have not 
realized the urgent need of the soil 
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Newspaper Headline: ‘‘Flies and mosquitoes 
become resistant to DDT!’ 
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%, for organic fertilizer. As soon as the This grade was after taking out the 
= people in cities are taught that gar- exceptionally fine fruit for basket 
id bage is not a waste to be burned or trade. My yield was about 20 tons to 
at dumped, cities will be forced to build the acre. Not an ounce of poison 
al composting plants. And we feel that sprays 0) chemical fertilizers were 
in in doing so they will realize a con- used. The credit must go to earth- 
K siderable profit. Mainly, it is up to worm compost. I used nothing else. 
me organic-minded citizens, both city I managed to compost-feed only 
it. dwellers and farmers, to force action half my raspberries but the yield of 
ne by city governments. the whole patch was boosted three- 
- fold and the fruit was very superior. 
(American tourists who are organically 
li conscious bought the berries and sat 
a The Storv f down right here and ate them. They 
ns 4 O had no fear of poison. Neither, for 
le § di that matter, did the birds and bees. 
° « é € ° 
1 | a ahnadiahh The bees came in clouds from all over 
ne and really did a magnificent job of 
: Earthworm Farm _ poiination. 
ol I do not sell a unit of earthworms 
Ls Continued from page 19) without recommending that the buyer 
Ig subscribe to both Organic Gardening 
th } tues, and  high-keeping qualities and The Organic Farmer. Those | 
a { which graded from 91 per cent to 100 — find absolutely indispensable. 
per cent under government inspection. It is my intention to sheet compost 
12 | 
er | 
. + 
, The Fascinating True Story of 
ne | 6 ras 9 iTUe Siory 
n . 
7 the World’s Healthiest People 
yi] 
fhe story of THE HEALTHY HUNZAS, by J. I. Rodale, 
proves we can have a healthier, more-enjoyable way of living! 
Have you ever wondered what would happen if a whole 
} race of people ate nothing but unprocessed and unrefined 
foods during its entire life span? Here is your answer 
I the healthy Hunzas...a happy, handsome, cheerful, 
buoyantly healthy race! 
: f These fascinating agrarian people, whose village is tuckec 
away in the mountain fastness of Northern India, live by 
a simple creed... they return to the earth everything they 
have taken from it. And, of course, chemical fertilizers, 
$3 00 _. poison sprays, highly refined foods and the like are un- 
Only *e Postpaid Lnown. The result is a people who... almost alone in the 
" world today... are completely healthy and well-adjusted. 
} Let J. I. Rodale (editor of Organic Farmer | RODALE PRESS, Dept. 7-F, Emmaus, Pa. | 
aa and Organic Gardening) ...take you on a | Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for which please send 
visit to this fabulous land through the | Healthy Hunzas! 
pages of The Healthy Hunzas. = 
avame 
You'll learn a lot about good living. Order 
your copy of this absorbing book now. Street and No 
} Only $3.00. Send check or money order , oan 
. P ity . -.. Btate 
inn along with coupon on right... today! Pleace print or type mame cheats 
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and boost this with the regular com- 
post. When the nutritive values of or- 
ganic matter can be raised with earth- 
worms to such a high level it is an 
economic measure to expand earth- 
worm composting immeasurably. 

Originally our only sure crop was 
a big and unhealthy deficit. In two 
short years the picture has changed 
and I intend throwing away the red 
ink permanently. What I want to 
demonstrate is that the organic meth- 
od is practical and profitable as well 
as pleasurable. 

I get a bit incensed at the farmers 
who are quick to criticize the work all 
this entails. My suggestion is that they 
sell their farms, for farming means 
work and the lazy man had better stay 
out. But work becomes pleasure when 
you get results. Of course, I do a lot 
of figuring to get the best and easiest 
way to do things. And I am sure I 
have found it. 

Yours ‘sincerely, 
Capt. C. E. Misener 
Wainfleet, Ontario 


Editor’s note: Capt. Misener’s story 
of successful experimentation with 
organic methods on his 400 acre farm 
is too graphic to need comment. The 
italic type is his own emphasis. 

The Kitchener-Waterloo Record, a 
daily newspaper printed in Kitchener, 
Ontario, Canada, recently published 
a series of three articles detailing Capt. 
Misener’s methods and results. John 
T. Schmidt, farm editor of the Record, 
informs us that, as a result of these 
articles, the county agent, “who never 
set foot on Misener’s farm,” is now 
interested and “intends to take a 
couple of busloads down there on a 
tour.” 











Organic Farming 


in Japan 
(Continued from page 25) 


Frequently in these fields a mulch 
is made of the straw as it is harvested, 
and it is carefully placed by hand 
around the young, growing plants. 
Labor is cheap, nor is care or atten- 
tion lacking. For instance, each straw- 
berry, apple, or pear is hand wrapped 
with paper, to prevent damage from 
weather or insect. In the field new 
compost and mulch is added by hand 
as the plant grows, where it will best 
be absorbed by the growing plant. 

Careful hand cultivation helps. 
Nitrogen-bearing legumes help. But 
I am persuaded from my observations 
that the secret of the productivity of 
the soil of Japan is the continual re- 
turn to the soil of plant material. In 
this way the fertility of the land is 
maintained so that these small over- 
populated islands can feed eighty mil- 
lion people. If the United States 
would make its land produce as the 
Japanese land produces, there is 
almost no limit to the population we 
might support. For centuries, the Jap- 
anese, a land-poor nation with an un- 
checked population, were forced to 
replenish the meagre land as they 
planted it for a maximum yield—the 
exact contrary of our own history of 
abusing a prodigious land irrespons- 
ibly as a thin population hacked and 
exploited its way across an undevelop- 
ed continent. 

Of course, the laborious methods 
used in the Orient would be im- 
practical here. We Westerners do 
not have the labor available to com- 
post all our organic wastes. But the 
principles of Oriental agriculture can 
well be put to use here. The labor- 
saving sheet composting methods 
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work efficiently under American con- 
ditions. 

The West has embraced the prin- 
ciples of science in agriculture, and 
the results are far from satisfactory. 
Science can not substitute for nature. 
The Orient has been forced to follow 
the pattern of nature because of the 
small amount of land available and 
because of the unavailability of ‘“‘ad- 
vanced knowledge.” 

But nature has kept China and 
Japan alive for many centuries. The 
science of the West is a relative new- 
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out rain. 
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HOME, SUBURBAN, FARM 
AND CITY COMPOSTING 








@ Continuous flow digestors for converting city 
garbage and sewage waste into compost or into bal- 
anced complete organic fertilizer. 

@ Now on sale as Organo trom $45 to $70 per ton 
in N. J., Va., Ohio, Texas and western states. 

@ Home and farm size Zymothermic cell composters 
and bacterial activators for speeding up composters 
and for composting waste. 

@ Plans and specifications for construction of com- 
posters for home or farm. 

@ Nitrogen and other bacteria to enrich compost 
and soil. 

@ Also a complete organic food Chlorovim with 
protein richer than meat, high in vitamins and 
minerals to balance diets. 

@ Bulgarian Yoghurt. 


Earp-Thomas Laboratories 
HAMPTON, NEW JERSEY 














Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft and Creosote, prevents 
furnace explosions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This metal pot, (with character) . Mailable. 
For free booklet (PAC) address 
WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES UP TO MUCH FUEL 









The ‘‘house out back’’ calling! ActivO 
can cure it of unpleasantness. Just 
sprinkle over waste. Odors reduced 
er eliminated Waste converted into 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. $2.49 size 
good for many months’ treatment... . 
ActivO is also amazingly useful for 
making compost, activating soils and 
lawns, feeding potted plants, growing mushrooms, etc. 
Immensely valuable for all organic FARMING and GAR- 
DENING; indispensable in sheet composting. Send for 
complete free detaila TAheral-qnantity sizes only $1, and 
$2.49 ppd. ,dealers or 





Benson- Maclean 
Box 22 
Bridgeton, Indiana 
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(Combat 
TOOTH DECAY 


Prevent tooth decay in forma- 
tive stages due to calcium de- 
ficiency. Build resistance with 
this marvelous protective food. 


BONE MEAL yi. 


Marrow & Vit. ‘‘D’’ 


BONE-ALL 


BONE-ALL is made by a special steam sterilizing pro- 

cess... mot superheated or super-refined! This preserves 
not only the calcium-phosphorus fraction present in ordin- 

ary bone meal but the trace elements natural to 

edible bone meal, including iron, copper, manganese, sili - 

con, magnesium and others, including a safe amount of 
vorine 











In generous 10 GRAIN tablets. 

Plain or with Natural Vitamin D, if specified 
100—$1 300-—$2.50 
1000 in bulk $6 
Powdered $1.50 Ib., 5 Ibs. $6 (No Vit. “D’’) 
it Dietary Food Stores 
(Postpaid direct if unavailable) 


SCHIFF BIO-FOODS 


Dept. 7-OF Jersey City 3, N. J. 











Bernarr MacFadden says: 


“Neaturets are a_ mild, 
f pleasant and cffective herb- 
5 al lavative hich I highty 

recor cnd because most 
»ther laxatives contain 
highly» irritating ingredients 
like senna, cascara, etc. 
Naturets have none of these 
but are compounded only 
from the finest imported 
herbs.”’ 


CONSTIPATED? 


If discomforts exist, such as stomach ail- 
ments, headaches, that tired feeling, associ- 
ated with and resulting from a constipated 
condition, the relieving qualities of 


NATURETS 








may probably assist in ultimately relleving 
these distressing symptoms 

Naturets contain alfalfa extract of aloes, 
rhubarb, peppermint, fenugreek, fennel seed, 


ind juniper berries. 


Order now: 100 tablets—$1; 600 for $5 


Write for quantity prices 


FALKNER & MAY, INC., Sole Agents 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Dept. 7-0F 1445 First Ave. 
























Human excrement is carried to the fields in 
these ‘‘honey buckets.”’ 


When I return home from military 
service I shall again try my hand at 
making my own land produce. I think 
I can make it grow more and better 
crops, from what I have learned in 
foreign lands. On my own few acres 
there is enough organic material going 
to waste to make my land as produc- 
tive as any on earth. My tour of duty 
in Japan has made me an enthusiastic 
follower of organic methods. 


The Insecticide 


Makers Are 
Going too Far 


(Continued from page 21) 


against a. lew hundred farmers who 
begin to use systemic poisons on lood 
crops, in a short time every mouthtul 
of food eaten by the public will carry 
a quota of poison distributed in every 
cell of it. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, at the time Systox was announc- 
ed, advised that the systemic types of 
insect poisons were definitely not for 
use on edible crops, although it did 
state that some day it might be recom- 
If that day 
ever comes it will be the most formid- 
able blow ever struck against the in- 
terest and the health of our citizenry. 
It will be the biggest step yet taken 
towards race suicide through the steri- 


mended for such crops. 
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lization of the reproductive functions 
ol man by the irritating eftect of these 
harmful systemic chemicals 
them. 


upon 


The experts say that systemic in- 
secticides do not remain long inside 
a plant and that if you wait a few 
weeks after fruits and vegetables have 
been treated, they will be safe to eat. 
But in the same breath they state that 
the systemic insecticides last three to 
four times longer than ordinary pois- 
ons. I have seen so many of these 
sales talk statements prove to be false 
that I do not trust this one. I do not 
think that all of this poison will be 
excreted by the plant, and if it does, 
what effect will it produce on the 
plant’s tissues while it is tarrying in 
its midst. And who is going to fence 
in all the orchards and farms to keep 
innocent wayfarers from this deadly 
produce before the poison is excreted? 

Che company that makes Systox 
states that its investigations have 
shown that bees tapping the nectar of 
plants treated with this systemic poi- 
son were not affected by it. Perhaps 
they were not affected outwardly or 
immediately, but careful study might 
indicate that they are less healthy. 
They might become lethargic and pro- 
duce less honey. And did the Pitts- 
burgh Coke and Chemical Company 
check on the quality of the honey pro- 
duced by these bees? Does it contain 
a residue of these poisons? 


Farm Chemicals magazine in_ its 
June, 1952 issue says that Systox is 
approximately as toxic to mammals 
as Parathion, and brother, Parathion 
is extremely toxic, having in only a 
few years time killed many orchard- 
ists who were applying it to their trees. 

A newspaper states that Systox will 
save the nation’s farmers millions of 
dollars worth of crops a year, but I 
might add, it might cause the people 
who eat Systox-treated foods, tens of 
millions of medical and hospital costs. 
Business is in the form of a monetary 
equation and we must not fail to 
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(Natural Potash) 
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Proof of the Pudding 
Is 
In the Eating 





LET’S GO ORGANIC 
Hoover Soil Service 









CILMAN, ILL. PHONE 7 
LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
RY: 74/////E4 BROADCASTER 





Factory-to-you plan soves reol 


costs gt hd ~ money. Sturdy, low-cost construc 
tion. Special hitch. No-Clog agi 


56 totor. Gives exact spreoding—50 


> Ibs. to 8,000 Ibs. per acre. Sizes 

Anoteg SSI 3 to 14 ft. lron-clod guorontee 
<< Se = 16,000 working in 28 states 
D \ eee’ Sa 


SWEDESBORO 42 NEW JERSEY 


The Farmer 


including The Cardener 
THE JOURNAL OF ORGANIC HUSBANDRY 
Illustrated Quarterly 
Britain's organic magazine 
with a world appeal. 
@ Regular articles by leading exponents of organic 
farming and gardening in all parts of the world 
@ Natural treatment of human and animal disease 
@ Farmers Wife Section 
Official Journal of the Whole Food Society 
Edited by NEWMAN TURNER on the farm. Take 
advantage of the exchange rate and subscribe now 
50 a year post free 
THE FARMER, (0.F.) Goosegreen Farm, Bridgwater 
Somerset, England 
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BEGINNING 
GARDENERS 


NOW — you can learn 
in detail how to: prop- 
erly establish your gar- 
den .. . plan the setting 
for your home . . . grow 
exotic and common 
plants . . . carry your 
gardening indoors dur- 
ing winter... add 
lustre to your landscape 
with trees and shrubs. 
Use the 


Garden Primers 


by Cecile Hulse Matschat 





Here is a complete garden library that will enable you 
to make your home a place of beauty—both inside and 
outside. Easy to understand. 

HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN .. . a complete manual 
from the first turning-over of the ground to propagation, 
planting and caring for the plants Only 65e. 
PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS... for the small 
home owner who wishes to make the most of his home 
without professional assistance. 65¢. 

ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS .... Lists plants 
easiest to grow without scientific training in botany or 
horticulture Contains all necessary information 60¢. 
SHRUBS AND TREES... . discussion of the planting, 
care and general needs of common and easily grown 
woody plants from those a few inches in height to 
70-ft. shade trees. 60¢. 

BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS .... for those who do 
not wish to cease gardening with first frosty days of fall 
Tells how to garden successfully indoors. 60¢. 


for the first time 
—this complete set 
YOURS FOR ONLY $2.50 


You can buy these books individually . . . each 
is complete in itself . . . at the prices listed 
above. BUT... if you act now, the complete 
set of GARDEN PRIMERS is yours for only 
$2.50! Easy to read . . . written especially 
for you. Start now to get the most out of your 
gardening. 


ateeessesMAIL THIS COUPON TODAY saesace 


= RODALE PRESS, Dept. 7-F, Emmaus, Pa. 
= Gentlemen: Enclosed find $.. 
=the book /s | have checked below: 


(1) HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN 

[J PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS 
[] BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS 

[] ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS 

[] SHRUBS AND TREES 

[J ALL FIVE AT SPECIAL PRICE 


SN” ‘shu thl se caaol stb &dbacsboetaes anced aakala idan aaaees 
DE wiuthva lib ubuaewabbachakvineseesns taal s 
. 
. 
Ga «xc a EE onecevodvtes . 
ccccccccccacccccccccceccecceasceccscoce® 








study that formula in its every aspect, 
paying attention to both sides. The 
agricultural press wildly acclaims this 
new product mouthing the prepared 
statements of the manufacturer to the 
effect that the product is not danger- 
ous to human beings in the quantity 
present in the harvested crop. But if 
it is'added to all the food preserva- 
tives, all the germ killers, the ben- 
zoates of soda, the chlorine and alum 
in water, the sodium nitrite in frank- 
furters, the chemicals in bread and 
in every item of food on the daily 
menu, what then would be the total 
cumulative effect? The Pittsburgh 
Coke and Chemical Company, I am 
sure, has not made such a test. 


This is a situation that calls for 
immediate action. The public must 
speak out boldly and at once. It must 
write to congressmen, senators, news- 
papers, agricultural colleges and the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration, 
asking that an unqualified ban be 
placed on this type of insecticide, even 
for ornamental plants, because there 
are too many uneducated farmers and 
truck gardeners who, will be tempted, 
in bootleg fashion, to use it on food 
crops if they can purchase it for orna- 
mental use. I say again that our read- 
ers must take immediate action to 
protect the public. It must be brought 
up for discussion in public forums 
and at parent-teacher meetings. The 
public has an inalienable right to eat 
unpoisoned food, and industry must 
learn to make profits without infrin- 
ging upon that right. 

I am horror stricken as I observe 
the activities of these conscienceless 
chemical companies—truly organiza- 
tions without souls, coldly proceeding 
with their devious money-multiplying 
devices, regardless of the effect it has 
upon peoples’ health I am shocked, 
and never have I been so shocked be- 
fore. Chemical fertilizers are bad, but 
the chemical fertilizer companies do 
not ask you to eat them! But Systox 
and now Pestox and a hundred other 
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competitors are chafing at the bit in 
order to force their share of this new 
poison down the public’s gullet. 

I cannot emphasize this warning suf- 
ficiently—we are in the greatest danger 
we have ever been. It is worse than a 
military war. The public must be- 
come aroused and act at once to pre- 
vent this disaster from overtaking us. 

Of late we have been leading the 
world in finance and to a certain ex- 
tent in science. Many countries look 
to us for inspiration in regard to in- 
novations in technology and culture. 
If we begin to use these systemic 
poisons many nations will undoubted- 
ly blindly follows in our footsteps, and 
are we ready to accept the responsi- 
bility for the possible ruinous effects 
of such false leadership? We must 
be careful what we do, not only for 
our own sake, but for the sake of the 
effect it has on the rest of the world. 
We must cast out this idea before it 
takes strong root. 


The Painless 


Road 
to Utopia 
(Continued from page 29) 


It seems likely that the ultimate ef- 
lects will be deflationary, since the 
trend toward lower prices would seem 
to be certain. However, such a change, 
taking place over a long period of 
years, may have other effects that will 
tend to keep up the free circulation 
of money to such an extent as to ac- 
tually maintain prices at a high level. 
For instance, the increase in available 
people who might work in factories 
after losing their jobs in the chemical 
and fertilizer industries would encour- 
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now YOU CAN HAVE 


better compost 


without manure 


c TOR 
BACTERIA COMPOST ACTIVA 





tich fertilizer in only 
three te five weeks 


Turn Summer Wastes Into Potent Compost 


Now...with the amazing, organically-ap- 
proved bacterial preparation—B.C.A.—you 
can turn summer wastes (leaves, lawn clip- 
pings, garbage, etc.) into rich living compost 
ready for your garden in only 3 to 5 weeks! 


B. C. A. Supplies Proper Organisms 


Formerly, manures were necessary for quality 
compost . . . their high bacterial content 
meant a supply of necessary decay organisms. 
However...because the average gardener 
was finding manure difficult and expensive 
to obtain... and because there was a need 
for faster breakdown of organic matter into 
finished compost—B.C.A. was developed. It's 
a mixed culture of selected organisms of de- 
cay...the proper ones for faster, decom- 
position. And... without manures! B.C.A. 
produces a balanced, controlled compost in 
from only 3 to 5 weeks! 

ECONOMICAL: 1 unit—$1. ($1.20 W. of 
Miss.) ; 2 units—$2.00 ($2.40 W. of Miss.) ; 
6 units—$4.50 ($5 W. of Miss.) ; 25 units— 
$12.50 ($13.50 W. of Miss.). Each unit is 
enough for 34 to 1 ton of compost. Prepaid. 


* * # 


Mighty Midget Vine Pruner 


Organic Products is proud to announce the 
Mighty Midget Vine Pruner. The perfect tool 
for today’s vine pruning tasks. Weight 20 oz. 
Length 1914”... Seasoned hickory, bolted-on 
type handles. Only $5.25. Send your order 
today to ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. G-752, 
235 Halsey St., Newark, N. Jj. 


COMPOST — 














SCREENED 
SHREDDED 
GROUND 
MIXED 
PILED 


Now, with two wheels and one-piece, tubular 
handle bar, this improved, self-powered 
grinder can be moved twice as easy. Mixes 
and screens soil, compost and other fertilizers 
fine enough for seeding flats and pots. Grinds 
leaves. stalks and other tough organic matter 
into ideal mulch or compost material. Sepa- 
rates trash from wanted materials. Easy to 
change from screens to rollers. Motor optional, 
gas or electric. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 








DEPT. c WICHITA, KANSAS 
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age the establishment of new indus- 
tries that were just waiting for such 
a change. Such absorption of distress 
labor could amount to salutary evo- 
lution instead of the destructive ef- 
fects we have sometimes seen follow 
lowered prices. Thus it would be 
foolish to attempt now to forecast the 
future of inflation as related to these 
changes. 

One change I hope to see is that 
the farmers will be able to spend the 
money they heretofore have had to 
put into fertilizers and other chem- 
icals, grass and legume seeds for ro- 
tation meadows and pastures—spend 
it for such silly baubles as bathrooms, 
central heat, paint, pianos if they want 
them, and best of all, travel—to the 
ends of the earth, if they like. I would 
be among the last to urge foolish ex- 
penditure of money; but other people 
have for so long virtually held the 
farmer’s purse strings that I would 
delight to see him and his wife buy 
themselves a measure of convenience 
and happiness. 

In the end, after the change-over is 
complete and all adjustments have 
been made, everybody will be better 
off, regardless of just what our exact 
situation may be with reference to in- 
flation and other problems. Indeed, 
when this influence extends to other 
parts of the world, enabling people to 
live more easily in such overcrowded 
areas as the Far East, I shall hope for 
a voluntary lowering of the tensions 
that now exist. Warfare should be 
less attractive to people whose stom- 
achs are full. Many areas now ap- 
parently too densely populated will 
prove not to be so, once these people 
have mechanical means of providing 
their soil with plenty of organic mat- 
ter. If Point 4 strategy would busy 
itself with providing gasoline-driven 
small machines that would effectively 
stir into the soil all surface trash, 
many more pretentious projects could 
be forgotten, for the crying need of 
much of the Orient is for some effect- 
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ive way to get rid of trash without 
burning or composting it. I would 
not attempt to suggest the type of 
machine, except that it should be 
both simple and cheap—a requirement 
not found in mechanical devices 
which now dominate the American 
scene. 

The completion of soil redevelop- 
ment in the United States will release 
many people from worry about the 
possibility that soil conservation prac- 
tices may not be adopted fast enough 
by American farmers. Soil conserva- 
tion will cease to be important once 
farmers have learned that if they open 
the surface of their soil to the entry 
of water that now runs off; they need 
not follow any specially engineered 
routines. The whole thing is so 
simple compared to what usually is 
recommended and so much more ef- 
fective in accomplishing desirable re- 
sults that the conservation of soil, as 
now conceived, will cease to be a 
virtue. 

These, then, are some of the reasons 
why I expect the United States to take 
its own good time in adopting what 
has been suggested’in this book. The 
soil utopia involved will not become 











‘Aw heck — | like mine steaight!’’ 
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a general utopia—could not, indeed, 
because of the tremendous impact of 
the consequent dislocations on our 
economy. I hope the reader will be 
as patient as I shall be, even though 
he rightly keeps up a persistent need- 
ling of his congressmen to insure that 
they do not fail to assist such changes 
as are at the moment feasible. 

The outstanding and most obvious 
fact disclosed by this book is the 
heartening proof that the world is 
not yet the burned-out cinder some 
writers have suggested in their fear 
of Malthusian certainties for the 
future. 


2 STEPS 
To 100 Bushel 


Corn 


(Continued from page 17) 


On the basis of corn’s needs—food, 
air, sun, water and other requirements 
—thousands of farmers are now prov- 
ing that the organic method is the 
best way to build the soil fertility and 
structure that fills the needs of a 125- 
bushels-per-acre crop—even from land 
previously considered worthless. 

Here is the organic formula for 125- 
bushel corn: 

1—The depth of fertile soil and the 
amount of water-holding organic mat- 
ter in that soil, are the most important 
factors in growing high-yield corn. 
Corn roots need to find plenty of food 
and moisture and air down to five feet 
below the surface to produce the 
healthiest plants. 

If a hardpan separates the topsoil 
and subsoil, low yields are inevitable. 
Corn roots are forced to spread out 
at right angles instead of growing 
downward. Then in droughts, they 
have no moisture to draw on after the 
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topsoil dries out. Too, soil with a pan 
is apt to be cold and late lor spring 
work, bakes like a brick in summer, 
and lets water stand long on the sur- 
face, drowning crop roots. 

Test your soil, therefore, with a soil 
corer or by digging holes a foot or so 
deep in several parts of your cornfield. 
If you find a very tough pan, you may 
need a subsoil plow to break it up. 
Otherwise, growing a deep-rooted 
crop (see step 3) will do the job. 

One hundred and sixty-five bushel 
yields have been obtained on prairie 
clay-pan soil—there are 2,000,000 acres 
of this in the Corn Belt—by destroy- 
ing the tough, sticky pan by plowing 
18 to 20 inches deep. This soil for- 
merly produced 30 bushels to the acre. 
Lime is scattered into the deep furrow 
(alfalfa and sweet clover won't grow 
deep roots into an acid subsoil), the 
legumes store up nitrogen down deep 
where the corn roots need it, and the 
farmers boast of 10-foot-high corn 
with many three-eared stalks. Graham 
plowing, by breaking up pans like 
these, is also raising yields in many 
areas. All of which proves Dr. Wil- 
liam Albrecht’s thesis that “Soil is 
built up best by building it down.” 

2—Make tests for nutrients and 
acidity. Lime as needed. Corn uses 
only moderate amounts of phosphorus 
1,000 pounds of rock phosphate every 
four years or so is usually ample. Most 
of the potassium in the crop is return- 
ed to the soil in the residues. 

Nitrogen is corn’s biggest need. A 
deep, dark soil will generally supply 
enough nitrogen for a 60- to 70-bushel 
yield. A good alfalfa sod turned under 
will give you 30 more, and 10 tons of 
well-kept manure applied to the sod 
will add another 20. The residues of 
the previous crop can be counted on 
to make up the remainder, and also 
make available trace minerals in 
ample amounts. 


3—Good tilth is absolutely vital. 
Grow alfalfa, vetch, clover, sudan 
grass or any other suitable deep- 
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rooted crop that will rebuild the soil 
at the same time it adds fertility. A 
winter cover crop of wheat, rye or 
whatever is best for your locality, fol- 
lowed by one of these crops (prefer- 
ably a nitrogen-producer), will add 
enormous amounts of organic matter 
to a great depth. Aeration and water 
absorption will be greatly improved, 
and your soil will become several 
shades darker and more friable. 

One Indiana organic farmer plants 
winter rye, disks it in in spring, and 
follows with sudan grass which he 
disks three times during the summer 

giving him a total of 13 feet of lush 
organic material put into his soil! 
Worn-out soil becomes rich as a river 
bottom—with the land out of produc- 
tion only one year. Clover, vetch, 
alfalfa-brome-ladino, red clover-ladino 
are all good. There are plenty of 
crops and combinations that will do 
the job (many farmers who get con- 
sistently high yields still prefer the 
old corn-oats-2 years alfalfa rotation). 

It is possible, according to some soil 
scientists, that the greatest single 
benefit derived from this practice is 
the increased water absorption down 
into the subsoil. Corn is a very thirsty 
plant, and every gallon of water that 
runs off a cornfield means less corn. 
A water-rich subsoil is excellent in- 
surance against that old bugaboo, lack 
of moisture just when the plant needs 
it most for growing. 

4—Plow as early in the spring as 
possible, then plant at heavy rates any 
good seed (an early-maturing variety 
will give you more time to get in a 
cover crop in the fall). Hybrid varie- 
ties will produce greater yields and 
stronger stalks, but extensive tests 
have shown that open pollinated corn 
is richer in protein and trace elements. 
Give serious thought to open pollinat- 
ed corn if you are growing it to feed 
your own stock. 

Three-foot rows with stalks 10-12 
inches apart will give you approxi- 
mately 16,000 plants per acre, a good 
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rate. Heavier rates may reduce the 
light on the lower leaves too much, 
though some experiment stations are 
testing a method of planting two rows 
very close together and leaving 5 or 
6 feet between each pair of rows. This 
allows ample light (for photosyn- 
thesis) to reach the lower leaves. Com- 
panion cropping—alternating 2 rows 
of corn with 2 rows of soy beans, toma- 
toes, etc.—also serves the same pur- 
pose. 

Only farmers whose soils lack or- 
ganic matter (as do an alarming num- 
ber of Corn Belt soils, thanks to chem- 
icals) need be wary of heavy planting 
rates. Little organic matter means 
little nitrogen, and consequent firing 
of the corn leaves. Firing, incident- 
ally, is much more often due to nu- 
trient starvation than to drought. 

5—Cultivate as little as possible. 
Soil-packing, root-damaging cultiva- 
tion is expensive and unnecessary ex- 
cept once or twice early in the season 
to hold down the weeds until the corn 
is high enough to shade them out. 
Early spring plowing Icts you kill mil- 
lions of weeds with disk, harrow or 
rotary hoe before planting. And with 
a dense, deep sod there will be few 
weeds, anyway. 

Give corn a deep, fertile soil, filled 
with plenty of organic matter and 
capable of storing up lots of water. 
Then plant in heavy stands, cultivate 
very little and you'll be on the road 
to 100-bushel yields. Every crop of 
clover, vetch, etc., will bring you 
closer to this aim. 

We now know that it is possible to 
build rich loam in a few years from 
pure sand. Organic farmers are doing 
it every day. Every possible bit of 
organic waste should be sheet-com- 
posted onto the land, and every crop 
must be grown with a view towards 
the best natural environment for that 
crop. A plan like this will benefit 
any crop, and the prosperity and secur- 
ity of the farmer will rise proportion- 
ately. 


The Organic Farmer 
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Alfalfa 
Is Easy 


(Continued from page 23) 


tation is quite thick, you may find it 
necessary to remove some of it so as 
not to choke the disk. Weight down 
your two-way disk with about 500 ex- 
tra pounds or use a disk plow; where 
the vegetation is fairly thin, double- 
lapping twice will usually convert all 
the broomsedge, poverty grass, briars 
and weeds into an efficient trash 
mulch. 

Thus with no plowing you get a 
seedbed that has the advantages of 
reduced runoff, increased infiltration 
of water, and the addition of a worth- 
while amount of organic matter. The 
soil is saved and built up at the same 
time, and moisture penetration is as- 
sured. Always disk on the contour, 
and keep the bed shallow. 

If the vegetation is extra-thin or 
almost non-existent, you can make a 
mulch of any available organic ma- 
terials—old hay or straw, manure, or 
residues from previous crops. In fact, 
on most worn soils it will pay you 
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“*If | can’t even touch it because it’s poison- 
ous, how come you spray it on things we 
eat?” 
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Till Your Soil as Fine 
or Coarse as You Desire 








New Economy 
Model EC12-C2 


Only M-E Gives You 
Variable Rotor and 
Forward Speeds! 


2 Here’s Rotary Tillage at 
Segre. its finest — controlled 
‘ soil aggregation that can 

be tailor-made to your 
soil and crop! All models 
~~ 2 ate speeds, plus 
ae orward speeds on B 
Non-winding! models, 2 on Economy 
Model. Plug-in attach- 

ments for year ’round 


eS ete jobs also available for B 


B12-C3 models. See your dealer 


or write today — —— 
BE ese ’ 


better crops, better so 
Bl6-W41/, 


cultivate, weed, 
mulch, of com- 
post without 
changing tines! 


this year! 


FREE BOOKLET 

Fullyillustrated.Write 
we salg M-E. 325 Marion St., 

South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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**...one of the important 
po? 


books of our time! 
-Los Angeles Times 


Written by the pioneer of the 
American organic movement... 
J. 1. Rodale, editor of Organic Car- 
dening and The Organic Farmer. 
Required reading for everyone in- 
terested in learning the organic 
method. 225 pages, only $3.50... 
Postpaid. Order yours today! 


Redale Press, Box 7F, Emmaus, Pa. 
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very well to add plenty of this ma- 
terial to increase the mulch and soil- 
building values of this method. Add- 
ing manure, recent experience has 
shown, will also give the alfalfa a bet- 
ter chance to establish itself well. 

Alfalfa uses large amounts of phos- 
phorus and potassium, more than 
most crops, so if your soil is low in 
these minerals be sure to add phos- 
phate and potash rocks in whatever 
amounts are necessary. 

So now you have a seedbed that 
combines all the elements needed to 
give alfalfa an ideal environment. 
Chere are ample nutrients, good tilth 
(highly important to alfalfa), and 
plenty of water held in the soil (al- 
falfa needs half again as much water 
as corn). And that goodly amount of 
organic matter insures that alfalfa 
will get all the minor elements it’s so 
fussy about—if it doesn’t have one- 
half an ounce of boron for instance, 
for every ton of green matter it pro- 
duces, the crop is apt to be yellowed, 
sere and pretty poor. 

The amount and kind of seed to 
sow is also important. Including a 
grass with the alfalfa will give you 
better runoff control, less heaving and 
better yields. A good mixture for 
many areas is alfalfa, 7 to 10 pounds; 
smooth bromegrass, 10 pounds and 
ladino clover, 1 pound. Bromegrass 
is sometimes mean to handle; you can 
substitute 6 pounds of timothy. Other 
good mixtures are: alfalfa, 10 pounds; 
orchard grass, 5, or alfalfa, 10; alsike, 
2; and timothy, 6. The alfalfa-brome- 
ladino, reports the Soil Conservation 
Experiment Station, Zanesville, Ohio, 
is usually easiest to establish and does 
well under a variety of conditions. It 
produces an average of 2.5 tons of hay 
per acre the year after seeding. Always 
inoculate the seed, and use the best 
adapted seed for your area—a seed fail- 
ure is a lot more expensive than buy- 
ing the best seed to start with. 

Cultipack the seedbed, sow the seed 
broadcast or with an alfalfa drill, then 
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cultipack again on the contour. Seed 
should be sown from one-quarter to 
one-half inch deep, depending on 
whether the soil is heavy or light. 

Don't pasture the first year if you 
want the stand to last four to five 
years (keeping it longer than this may 
dry out your subsoil if your section 
is a dry one). Keep it clipped to six 
inches to control weeds, but it’s best 
not to take a hay crop the first season. 
Give it its last clipping at least five 
weeks before the average date of first 
frost so it can store up ample food 
reserve for the winter and for early 
spring growth. The first growth the 
following year can be taken off as hay, 
then the field may be put into rota- 
tional grazing. 


There are quite a few new ideas in 
alfalfa-growing these days. Late sum- 
mer or early fall seeding is now popu- 
lar because it eliminates the weed 
problem, makes a profitable crop the 
first year, and fits in well with small 
grain and corn rotations. There’s also 
a growing tendency to regard the 
usual nurse crop of grain or peas as 
more “robber” than “nurse,” and 
even in the big alfalfa states of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Michigan far- 
mers are turning to fall seeding. 


Two new alfalfa varieties, Stafford 
dry-land and Nomad creeping alfalfa, 
are big news. The former survives 
drought, wind, "hoppers and gives a 
bountiful crop on parched sandy land 
where nothing else will grow. Nomad 
is a marvelous pasture crop, an en- 
tirely new kind of alfalfa that crowns 
below ground, spreading out rapidly 
in all directions and surviving condi- 
tions that kill even sagebrush. It 
promises to save some 70,000,000 acres 
of range that need a nitrogen-fixing 
legume to help establish other grasses 
to return them to production. 

Alfalfa is an excellent supporter of 
the organic method. Alfalfa men 
haven't yet been able to treat seed for 
disease resistance, nor do they think 
chemicals are the way to control weeds 


The Organic Farmer 
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in new stands., Dr. Olaf Aamodt, al- 
falfa expert of the USDA, believes 
these problems are best licked if the 
alfalfa is given an environment so 
favorable that it develops healthy 
roots and crowns that can easily hold 
weeds and disease at bay. Wilt, too, 
is less likely to attack healthy plants— 
it attacks only starved planfs or those 
with “wet feet” caused by hardpans 
or a high water table. 

And protect your bees! Wild bees 
do the best pollinating job, but if 
they’re scarce you may find it highly 
profitable to keep honeybees if you're 
interested in a seed crop. An acre or 
two put aside for seed on more farms, 
says the Agriculture Department, 
would insure a better supply of seed 
adapted to the section where it is 
grown—and give many more farmers 
a better opportunity of taking hill- 
sides and other eroded land out of the 
red and putting it into profitable pro- 
duction. 


Black Walnut 


Farming 


(Continued from page 35) 


busy burying—putting them “down 
cellar” for winter use. Then come 
the first snow and one sees squirrel 
tracks in a bee-line from trunk base 
to storage spot. Without compass, 
map or any record whatever a squirrel 
remembers where the nut is buried 
and loses no time looking for it. 
Walnut seedlings may be planted 
successfully but larger ones are more 
difficult because the pruned tap root 
takes time re-establishing itself. Seed- 
lings, or nut plantings, should be 
spaced at least ten feet apart, and it’s 
well to include a few varieties of other 
trees suitable for walnut growth. Nuts 
may be planted two inches deep either 
in fall or spring; if planted in the 
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BURKS Pumps More Water 
Lasts Years Longer 
Fresh water and lots of it for milk, eggs and 
meat—plus city type water service in the 
home. That’s what BURKS super turbine 
Farm Water Systems provide. 

The only systems > 
with Life-Lok. Fully \ 
automatic—-self prim- 
ing finest engineered 
water systems. Write 
for FREE Book, 

“Story of BURKS.” 4 
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DECATUR PUMP CO., 70 Elk St., Decatur 70, Ill. 


SAY GOODBYE TO 
POISON SPRAYS 


“INSECT ELECTROCUTOR 











Cet relief foom flies, ii insects, roaches, and 
other pests without harmful poisons or sprays 
HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 
A small amount of bait is placed in the bait drawer. 
Attracted flies are ‘‘electrocuted’’ between two grids by 
a slight, low ampere shock. Dead flies then become 
bait, for flies are cannibalistic by nature and eat one 
another. The double grid system permits you toe touch 

the machine without the danger of shock 


Write for free literature to 


INSECT ELECTROCUTOR eieinnt So'oms 
Natural Rock Phosphate 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


ideal for Organic farming and gardening. 
Western Farm Chemical Company 


Box 217 Walnut Crove, California 
Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63. Calif 
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it is wonderful to have CLOWINC HEALTH 
thus increasing the span of mortal life. 
Nature—‘“The Architect of Health” holds 
the secret to RADIANT health 
F F — LONC LIFE. Write for d 

mic, factual, 24 page, FREE 

booklet ... “HOW TO LIVE LONCER—WITH 
BETTER HEALTH TO ENJOY IT.” Learn it 
is 1; to die than live. Write to—Dept. 


NATURAL SCIENCE SOCIETY 


2803 S. Bumby Street ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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MIRACLE MACHINE 
THAT PRODUCES A 
WORKLESS, 
WEEDLESS 
GARDEN 
WITH 


FLUID AGROMULCH 
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C soil surface as a protective mulch 
7a Made in four sizes to fit all needs by 
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DOWNINGTOWN - PENNA. 
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Strickler’s Money-Making Chicks & Poults 


Big Type Heavy Laying White Leghorns; Golden Cornish- 
Hamp Cross; Fast Growing Rock-Red Cross; Baby Beef 
Type White Rocks and New Hampshires. TURKEY 
POULTS: Broad Breasted Bronze and Beltsville Small 
Whites Big hatches Chicks and Poults each week. 
Straight run or sexed, as wanted. Prepaid delivery. New 
money saving prices and circular free. 


Strickler Poultry Farms, Sheridan 9, Pa, 





Order it now! 


A Binder 


for your valuable copies of The 
Organic Farmer. Keeps them in- 
stantly ready for you to consult 
. ++ next month or years from now. 
This handy, durable leatherette 
binder, attractively stamped in 
gold, holds 12 issues, which may 
be easily inserted or removed. 
Price $2.00 (add 10c¢ west of Mis- 
sissippi). 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


The Organic Farmer, Box 7-F, Emmaus, Pa. 
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fall the husks may be left on. Spring 
planting of storage nuts is considered 
better. 

Much encouragement by individual 
groups and state organizations is 
being given walnut planting and care. 
The American Walnut Manufactur- 
ers’. Association at 666 North Lake- 
shore Drive, Chicago, puts out in. 
formative booklets on walnut culture, 
though they do not distribute to the 
western states whose walnut trees can- 
not compete in quality with those 
native to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Missouri. 

The booklet, entitled Growing 
Walnuts for Profit is recommended 
by H. H. Bennett, former Chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service and L. I. 
Barrett, Director, Central States Forest 
Experiment Station. Forester W. C. 
Finley of the Walnut Association says 
that under optimum conditions a wal- 
nut planting should produce 18-inch 
butt-cut logs in a little over fifty years, 
and he advises the farmer to “harvest 














‘That new spray really gave us some beauti- 
ful apples, eh?” 


The Organic Farmer 
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mature ones but let young ones grow.” 
He points out that cutting small trees 
wastes wood, labor and transporta- 
tion; that thirty-five little logs may 
produce no inore board feet than ten 
big ones. 

Much valuable advice on walnut 
growing may also be obtained from 
the head foresters of the following 
states which have seedlings for sale: 
Arkansas, Kansas, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. 

Remember, if you have any variety 
of walnut on your farm, it’s too valu- 
able to be cut for firewood or fence 
posts. If you’re planning to lumber 
off a walnut stand, your state forester 
or county agent may save you time 
and money with advice on selection 
and logging. And if you’re thinking 
of starting a shelterbelt, the black wal- 
nut, interplanted with other trees, fills 
the bill. It’s a grand, profitable native 
tree of which we well may be proud. 
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“Rose Hips are higher in Vitamin C 
than any other known natural source” 


BARTH’S 





IN TEA, TABLET, OR 
POWDER FORM 


Here is your very best natural source of 


Vitamin C...Rose Hips—in the form you 
prefer! No other known source is as rich in 
this important vitamin...not even toma- 
toes or citrus juices! 


Barth’s Rose Hips— 
The Finest 


Here’s why we make this statement: 
BARTH’S ROSE HIPS are the wild variety, 
and as reported in March Organic Garden- 
ing, “wild species by far surpass them 
(garden varieties)” in “vitamin rating” 
BARTH’S ROSE HIPS are North European 
species, and colder climates mean. higher 
Vitamin C content... BARTH’S ROSE 
HIPS are picked when “just ripe’”"— at peak 
of nutritional perfection—sun-dried and 
cleaned without processing so highest pos- 
sible value is retained... BARTH’S ROSE 
HIPS are pure, edible—entirely free from 
citric acid (such as found in citrus fruits 
and juices). 


Barth’s Rose Hips— 


Economical 


As always BARTH’S brings you the finest 
at low prices to prove quality need not be 
expensive: 

ROSE HIPS TEA—delicious, fruity flavor 
5 oz.—$1.00 16 oz.—$2.75 


ROSE HIPS POWDER—convenient to use— 
simply mix with foods 


8 oz.—$1.50 16 oz.—$2.50 
ROSE HIPS TABLETS—8 gr.—easy to take 
100—$1.25 500—$5.00 1000—$8.00 


For many generations, people of Northern 
Europe (including Germany, England and 
Scandinavia) have been using this wild 
species. Nutritional authorities have long 
recognized its value as a source of Natural 
Vitamin C. 


a Prepaid . .. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Order your Rose Hips today from: 


BARTHS 


HEALTH FOOD DEPARTMENT 
Department 718-F Woodmere, N. Y. 
(Discounts to profession—health food dealers) 
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fall the husks may be left on. Spring 
planting of storage nuts is considered 
better. 

Much encouragement by individual 
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being given walnut planting and care. 
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Soil Conservation Service and L. I. 
Barrett, Director, Central States Forest 
Experiment Station. Forester W. C. 
Finley of the Walnut Association says 
that under optimum conditions a wal- 
nut planting should produce 18-inch 
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He points out that cutting small trees 
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tion; that thirty-five little logs may 
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EASTERN FARMERS 


try the 


GRAHAM 
* PLOW 





i 2 . *¢% 4 
IDEAL TOOL for ORGANIC FARMING 
Reduces Tillage Costs up to 50% © Doubles 
Soil Moisture © Prevents Erosion © Aer- 
ates the Soil to 14” and Deeper ® Elimin- 
ates Plow Sole © Builds a Mulch of Organic 
Matter into the Top Soil © Works in any 
type soil even the roughest and stoniest ® Is 
made of Alloy Steel to last a Lifetime © Will 
fit any Tractor 





For information on Graham Plows in the East, 
write today to: 


REVEL E. WARRINER 


Lake Road Morristown, New Jersey 


Phone: Morristown 4-0592 


ULCERS 
COLITIS 


ACID STOMACH 

diagnosed as such and due to hyper-acidity yet 
not in a serious stage, can be soothingly relieved 
from irritation of food roughage and excess 
stomach acid. THOMAR OKRA TABLETS add 
comforting smoothage to food bulk and rough- 
age, thereby lessening irritation and distress. 
They help absorb excess stomach acid that causes 
irritation. You may never know this blessed 
comfort until you try these tablets. 


THOMAR OKRA TABLETS 


185 TABLETS, $2.00; BY MAIL, $2.20 
No C. O. D.’s Please 


MARTINDALE’S 


Quality Foods Since 1869 
25 N. 10th St., Phila. 7, Pa. WA 2-3480 
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Pratt, J. Weston 

What Has Happened to the Chicken? Apr. 18 
Rindge, Jeanne Pontius 

One Rainstorm is Worth 


A Thousand Words ............++- Feb. 38 
Rodale, J. I. 
Do Chemicals Give Greater Yields? ..Jan. 17 
Soil Needs More Than Just 
COE DH cco sccvcccesécevese Feb. 17 
Do Chemical Fertilizers 
8, rrr ee Mar. 11 


How Much ay 
Does a Man Pp 
Combining Organies with Irrigation ..Apr. 34 
Natural or Synthetic? ............++- May 11 
Our Critics .. 
The Real Cause of the “Missouri Flood June 35 
Rodale, Robert 
Science Versus Nature: 





PM RT Tr er ere 42 
Schweisheimer, Dr. WwW. 
Don’t Forget Honey ................-Jan. 38 
Snider, H. 
Large Scale Organic Farming . o oat. 14 
Springer, Gertrude 
HomeSteaders Harness the Earthworm Jan, 46 


Their Daily Bread 
Is Produced Naturally ............May 26 

Tontz, F. G. 

Winter Bee Care Pays Off ..........Jan. 52 
Van Clute, Jack 

Meeting the Northwest's 

Demand for Organic Fertilizer ......Jan. 34 

Natural Fertilizers Produce Apples ..Feb. 54 

Farming Without Chemicals 


Near the Arctic Circle ............ May 18 
White, Herbert C. 
Report From Paradise ..............Mar. 24 
SUBJECT 
A 


Animal Diseases 
Why Don’t We have Hoof and Mouth 


Disease in the U. S.? ........-c00. Jan. 10 
Approval of Organic Farming 
Indian Nations Look to the Soil ..... Feb. 10 
Reader im Ferme) ...ccccccccccccvece Feb. 15 
Likes The Organic Farmer ......... Mar. 6 
William Kullgren (letter) .......... June 8 
B. C. McKnight (letter) ............June 8 


Arthur Godfrey 
Arthur Godfrey Knows 


The Right Way to Farm ..........June 4 
B 
Back Issues 
Save Your Back Issues .............Jan. 15 
Beauty 
Movie Star Attributes drswontelh to 
Organic Food .. . Apr. 33 
Jeavers 
Four-Legged Engineers Save the Day Apr. 33 
Bees 
Organic Farming Alds Bee Culture ...Jan. 4 
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Month 

American Foulbrood . Jan. 
Our Vanishing Bees ....... rir. 
‘‘My Bees Are Dying” ........-+.+----Jan 
Plants That Make Honey .......-. .» Jan, 
The Bee is an English Importation ...Jan. 
Don’t Forget Homey ...-.+--+eeeeers Jan 
Winter Bee Care Pays Off ..........Jan 
The Farmers’ Best Friend ..........Jan 
The Beekeepers’ Calendar ...........Jan. 
Rees Are Short in Ohio .............Feb 


Our Bees Are Dying Too ............Mar. 
Bees Die Like Flies 


eae Sprayed With Poisons ...... June 
bir 
Bird WO. WEED ccccccccccccdccccss Om 
Mixed Up Owls .. yer = 
Bring Back the Bluebirds! .....-+++- May 
Nature Beats Man to the Punch .....4J June 
Cc 
Cattle 
Artificial Insemination .............-Apr. 


Sewage Sludge Used as 
Livestock Feed 
Climate 
What's Happening to Our Climate? ..Apr 
Our Changing Climate PEE 
Compost 
Composting Increases Production ....Jan. 
County Agents 
What's Happened to the 
County Agents? .........+.002.+--Fe@b 
Critics 
Soil Organic Matter Not heseapaiends 
Say Scientists .. occc cette 
Organic Farming Under ‘Attack ee Ce 
The Mounting Campaign 
Against Organic Farming .........May 
“Unscientific Piffle,”’ 
Says Fertilizer Agent 
Critics Answered 
Soil Needs More Than 
Just Organic Matter (editorial) ...Feb. 
Our Critics (editorial) .......+.++++. June 
Crops 
Amazing Results With Mindo Oats ...Feb 
Chemicals Cause Wet Corn .........Feb. 


D 


.June 


.June 


Dairying 
Marketing Organic Products ........ Feb. 
Calving is Old Fashioned ............Mar. 
Disking 


Shallow-disking Experiment ......... Feb. 
Dry Farming 
Dry Farming Organically ...........Apr. 
E 


sarthworm 
Homesteaders Harness the Earthworm Jan. 
Birds vs. Worms ........+. cccccccces Feb. 
Do Chemical Fertilizers 

Kill Earthworms? (editorial) .....Mar. 
Earthworms Also Good for Chickens Apr. 
Earthworms, the Farmer’s 

,  - b-60-vata ewe tas eeeenes May 
Feed Earthworms to a Sick Chicken .June 


Worms Thrive Under Stubble Mulch .June 
Ever Hear An Earthworm Speak? ...June 
Erosion 
MUD—King of the Rivers! ..........Mar. 
Fertilizer (chemical) 
Do Chemicals 
Give Greater Yields? (editorial) ...Jan. 


California Experiment Station Finds 
Chemicals Damage Soil ... . 
‘‘Krilium—Latest Magic Chemical” "Fen, 


Stumping the Experts ... a ! * Feb. 
Chemicals Cause Wet Corn ....--.-- Feb. 
A Good Cover Crop 
Does the Same Job As Krilium ....Mar. 
Basic Slag is Too Soluble .......... Mar. 
Do Chemicals Kill Earthworms? 
(editorial) .. Te 


Search for a Cure- All” (Krilium) occ cdl. 
Dr. Albrecht Comments on Krilium 

To The Organic Farmer Readers ..Apr. 
Preaching Cooperation 

With Nature (Krilium) ...........4 Apr. 
How Much Chemical 

Does a Man Need? (editorial) .....Apr. 
Sulphuric Acid Used on Soil ... — 8 
Fertilizer Orders More Plentiful ... Apr. 
Why We Are Justified 

In Attacking Krilium .... r May 
Natural or Snythetic (editorial) ... .-May 
The Effects of Artificial Fertilizer .-May 
Hopes Krilium Won't Reach the Farm June 
Organic Farming Making Itself Felt June 
“Can Chemicals Feed the World?” ..June 

Fertilizer (natural) 

Garbage Disposal for Poughkeepsie . .Jan. 
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An Organic Plan 
Meeting the Northwest's Demand 

For Organic Fertilizers 
Organic Farming Attracting More 
Amazing Results With Mindo Oats 
Organics for the Missionary Field 
Sewage Plant for 

Western Pennsylvania 
India’s Unheeded Salvation 
Pig Hair Makes a Fine Fertilizer 
Rock Phosphate 

Can Be Put in Barn Gutter 
Where to Get Large Quantities 

Of Organic Ferti 
The Promise of Rock Phonvh ate 
Don't Let Opportunities Pass 
Granite Dust Builds Better Sol 
New Phosphate Legislatior 

In Virginia ‘ 
Michigan State to Test 


Rock Phosphate 
Combining Organics With Irrigation 
The Bugs Don’t Come 

To This Man's Place 
Appreciates Repeal of \ iia Law 
Chemicals Didn't Work 
Natural or Syntheti« feditorial) 
Farming Without Cher ica 

Near the Arctic ¢ ‘ 
Nature Doesn't Want to Poison Us 
Stresses the Need for Organic Matter 
What is the Value of Seaweed 
Piles of Free Organic Matter 


Available 
How to Fertilize With Leave 
How Plants Feed Or 
Organic Matter and C 
Floods 
The Real Cause of the Missouri! Flood 
Fruit 
An Organic Plan (oranges) 
Concords Grow in California (grapes) 
Organic Fertilizers Better Than 
Chemicals on Grapes (grapes) 
Natural Fertilizers 
Produce Apples (apples) 


Haying 
Successful Haying with Tripods 
Health 
The Good Bre: 
Is Hurting 
Their Daily Bread 
Is Produced oeets 
Organic Farming Hur 
Bread Consumptior 'T ey Say 





Unpoisoned Fruit A Thing of the l'ast J 


I 
Investigation 
The Chemicals-In-Foods Investigation 
(Northwest Report) 
Congress Fights to Keep Chemicals 
Out of Food 
Chemical Control is As Necessary 


As Fire Prevention 
The Great Chemical Debate 
M 
Mice 
Mayhem for Mice 
Mulch 


Sawdust Mulch Raises Yields : 
A Mulch Cannot Harm Tree Roots 
Worms Thrive Under Stubble Mulch 


Nutrition and the Soil 
F. M. Jenkins (letter) 
Scientists Pull the Wool 
Over Their Own Eyes 
Are We Farming 
For Health or Wealth? . . 
The Health Doctor of Fe ather River 
America’s Eating Habits 
Are Changing 
Southwest Dust Storms 





Endanger Both Health and Soil 
) 
Organic Farming Succeeds 
Large Scale Organic Farming 
Report from Paradise c 
Missouri Man “ ganic Farming 





Organic Country Store 


“Electron Lb Chase 
Saves Cotto n Fields 


Poisonless Pest Control! in the Orchard } 


’Hoppers on the Horizon . os sseeuce 
The Beetle Won This "aan ike 
Poultry 


Asks for Poultry Feeding Method 


onth 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Feb 
Feb 


May 
May 


May 


Feb 
Apr 


Apr 
May 


Jan 


Feb 
Mar 


June 


Jan. 


Feb. 
Feb 


Feb 
May 


Mar. 
Mar. 


zr May 


May 
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IMPROVE YOUR HOME Ne ee err ccescceee 00 
atth 


Dangerous 
Poultry Fed Antibiotics 





a beautiful “acti Can Poison Consumers ne onnss cose 43 
5 Steps to a Healthy Flock .... oc od. 14 
Turkeys Can Help the Land . .Apr. 16 
What Has Happened to the Chic ken? Apr. 18 
The Case of Bad Eggs . eae 22 ol 
«° 


c * 2a" a = ze f Poul! giro 
ALUMINUM \ Wows <2 4 eee an 
> eS > ‘ KOYS .ncscee rT. ov 
GREENHOUS What Experience Have a sia” an 
















, + With Hybrid Chickens? ..........- Apr. 60 . 
Your Garden Prevention of Paralysis ; cwewree We 63 tll 
J > Feed Formula 
Under Glass Used on the Experimental Farm ...Apr. 63 ht 
suilt-Up Litter—T lo Worker May 28 ‘ 
Everlite completes the picture on your terrace Built , pl a ee — waned > Ca 
or gardening area... its steaming life-time Soap Operas for uu om a neis mee - 
beauty never needs paint... never rusts! Feed Earthworms to a Sick Chi cken June i us 
luzzle 
Various widths and A Farmer’s Puzzle Mar. 22 ot 
models permit use as : 
breezeway, separate r in 
structure attached to Rain P . 
house or garage, or as Let’s Leave the Clouds Alone Feb. 8 cl 
free-standing model. One Rainstorm is Worth 
4 Thousand Words aks erry.” 38 
Everlite features curved-eave con- Recipes 
struction which provides maximum Quick Whole Grain Rye Bread ......Mar. 64 nN 
sunlight and greatest beauty. Con- snom 9198 Bake A Healthy Cake .. ere 64 
ae double — jaa pe proper Religion 
ventilation contro ad- ‘raver For Our Res« eg .Feb. 13 
ditional information on this enti:ely i“ rR ; : _— For Our } — = 
ee = toots 
new residential greenhouse. Roots and Soil Fertility ............June 32 
‘“ Ss 
(iE, _, Momloom Srosahavtess teen e™ | salt 
Boos 14615 LORAIN AVE. © CLEVELAND 11, Ome Can Salt Hurt Cattle? ..............Mar. 6 
Seeds 
The “‘Hopeful” Grain of Wheat ......Mar. 51 i, 
Gentlemen: Please send your free Chilled Seeds Grow Better ..........Mar. 43 ! 
booklet 7-F on Aluminum Green- Sheet Composting 
houses. Sheet Composting— 
Secret to a Fertile Soil............May 16 
. Soils q 
Name Soil Life in a Barrel ...............June 28 : 
Texas Learns About 1 
Address Its Hardpan Soils ................June 30 , 
: Soil Fertility 1 
City ..... Sheet Composting 
SSCS STST RTT E STS S ESSE EEE e eee eee eee EES Secret to a Fertile Soil .......... May 16 ( 
Soil Fertility— 
A Weapon Against Weeds ........June 16 
Roots and Soil Fertility ............June 32 


Soil and Health Foundation 
Will You Support Your Health? ...... Feb. 31 

Are Support the Soil and Health ( 
Foundation .. June 34 


Sprays 


vital to your health? Mfecoming a Problem no --se-s--Jam gf 





Spray Residues Kill Goldfish ........Jan. 
i ‘ , Farmers Use of New Poison Sprays 
These little “wonder workers” are an Denounced by Bromfield ... ...Jan, 48 
essential for life itself. Yet few people Public Health 
are even aware of their existence. Held Imperiled by Pesticides ......Jan. 50 
Enzymes digest all food...until it is 1951 Sets Record for Chemical Use . «Feb. 51 
small enough to pass through tiny in- Wants Readers Help 
testinal pores into the blood. And per- With Orchard Problems Mar. 4 
form many other “miracles” in the human DDT Killed His Mice . ar. 
system. Spray Causes Suit Against Orch: irdist Mar. 45 
Our Free 24-page book “Enzymology” will on ioe the Orchard .......-..Apr. 
Nature Outwits Man ................June 64 
open your eyes to the alarming enzyme Tillage 
deficiency in the modern American diet That All Important Seedbed ........ Mar 28 
+++ a Severe departure from Nature which The Graham Plow ... ree 22 
involves millions of “‘well fed” people. Deep Plowing to Save the Soil ...... May 24 
Rotary Tillage Techniques ..........May 30 
° How to Choose Implements ..........May 36 
Write T 1 Trees 
oday for This This Tree is Both a Boon and a Curse June 8 
A Tree ie What it Bate . oocccccecs SUMO 26 


FREE a v 


Vegetables 
Organic Onions Win a Pa 


BOOK Farm Show Prize (onions) . eC 4 
Chemicalized Potatoes Taste Like 





Horse Blankets (potatoes) ........May 8 

Bony $8 a book you should . 

. Mow... if you ' W 
.* the stent foods Weeds 
are essential for vigorous A New Science: 
health and vitality. It's Biological Weed Control ..........Feb. 34 
yours -.. without Soil Fertility 
ohsention. Mail posteard 4 Weapon Against Weed Tune 16 


a be? agme, address 


NATIONAL ENZYME CO, | ss: loa 


Do Chemicals Give Greater Yields? 


5067 West Madison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois (editorial) .. MER ICN 17 
Amazing Results w vith Mindo Oats ...Feb. 7 
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Feeding Antibiotics to 
Animals Is a Mistake 


‘We are now hearing repercussions 
of the rush to fatten hogs and other 
animals artificially by feeding them 
antibiotics. It is reported that the 
tiny quantities of antibiotics that 
humans get from eating such meat 
causes sensitivities that prevent the 
use of antibiotics when real illness 
occurs. This information was given 
in a recent symposium before the So- 
ciety of American Bacteriologists. 
Feeding antibiotics to animals also 
may be a cause of the familiar disease 


Vaporized Insecticides 
Are Dangerous 


A warning against the improper 
and excessive use of electric vaporiz- 
ing devices for insecticides has been 
issued by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

The devices use DDT or lindane or 
a mixture of the two to kill flies and 
other flying pests. The insecticides 
are placed in a cup and are slowly 
evaporated by a built-in heating ele- 
ment. The insecticide is discharged as 
a vapor or fumes that ultimately set- 


Soon Sea Water Will Be 
Purer Than Fresh 


In his famous diary, Ben Franklin 
tells us how he often quenched his 
thirst from the Delaware River at the 
Market Street Wharf in Philadelphia. 
Today, muddy, foul-tasting Delaware 
water requires half a dozen treatments 
at the city’s filtering plant before it’s 
fit to drink—and it still tastes nothing 
like pure spring water. 

The Delaware is only one of many 
rivers in this condition. We've drop- 
ped everything filthy and unwanted 
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termed Virus X. The drugs getting 
into the human system through meat 
consumption kill bacteria, but leave 
our bodies open to viruses. Thirty 
different viruses, each causing an inde 
pendent disease, have lumped together 
under the label Virus X, it was learn- 
ed. recently. 

Here is another interesting fact 
brought to light before the Society of 
American Bacteriologists. Antibiotics 
in milk—given to cows to cure mastitis 
and other diseases—kill some germs in 
our bodies which make vitamins 
for us. 


tle in the form of crystals on ceilings, 
walls and other exposed surfaces. 
These may later fall on floors or 
tables, and into food and water. 

The dangers from use of such de- 
vices are that the concentration of the 
vapor in the air may become too high 
and the materials may get into food 
or drinking water in dangerous 
amounts. . 

Cases of hives, headaches and nau- 
sea, eye irritation and one case of mild 
peripheral neuritis have been report- 
ed as due to these vaporizers. 


into our streams, until they're only 
sullen suspensions of topsoil, diluted 
sewage, garbage and the foul chem- 
icals of industrial wastes. In three 
years Pennsylvania has removed 26,- 
000,000 tons—260,000 railroad carfulls 
—of silt, coal culm and other materials 
from the Schuylkill. Some streams are 
so contaminated with industrial acids 
that their water will eat holes, in less 
than ten years, in galvanized or brass 
plumbing. 

Will it someday be easier to make 
sea water drinkable than to try to 
purify our “fresh” water? 
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Classified rates 20e a word. 


Minimum, 25 words, $5.00 





“MACHINERY G CARDEN EQUIPMENT __ 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere, 28 Volt DC 
Generators, for electric welding, $33.00 each. Free infor- 
mation. LEWIS SHORT, Dept. OF, Burton, Kansas. 


FERTILIZERS G SOIL CONDITIONERS 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and GLAUCONITIC MARL 
with the power of base exchange for surrounding Monroe 
County and Upper Peninsula, Michigan. Glauconitic Marl 
for state of Ohio. JESS M. FANNING, 4951 South Custer 
Road, Monroe, Michigan. 

RUHM’S 30% PHOSPHATE ROCK. Bag, ton or carload. 
Boosts field crops, vegetables taste better; lasting qualities 
H. F. SCOTT, Domville, Grenville County, Ontario, Canada. 


HOOVER’ S SOFT PHOSPHATE with Colloidal Clay. It 











pays to use Colloidal ——. a1 natural soil builder 
with its many trace elements. and Dealers wanted. 
Free literature. SPINDLER SOIL SERVICE, Stratford, 
Wisconsin. 

MICHIGAN! Go Organic with Hoover's Colloidal Phosphate 
and Kaylorite (Glauconite Marl). Put trace elements in 
the soil and feed your livestock the best. GEORGE E. 


FOSTER, 5573 M-!1, Saline, Michigan 


The keys to MORE PROFITABLE FARMING “AND GAR- 
DENING: Colloidal Phosphate has 10 major and 11 trace 
elements. Kaylorite (Glauconite Marl) has 18 major and 
30 trace elements Let's go ORGANIC with these two 
organically recommended products—and LOEBER SOIL 
Whi 4.0560. North Clark Street, Chicago 10, Ill. Phone 


HOOVER’S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and Iowa—Colloi- 
dal contains 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite— 
18 major, 30 trace elements. Build rather than stimulate 
a HESPEN SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, Fremont, 
ebraska. 


finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to Sone the 
replenish fertility. Write MIDWEST PHOS- 
PHATE COMPANY, D'Arcy Building, Joliet, Illinois, or 
NORMAN OLODT, Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. 


RUHM'S PHOSPHATE ROCK for Vermont. Also Glau- 
conite Marl—‘‘Greensand.’” Both by bag, ton or carload. 
JUSTIN BRANDE, R.D. |, Middlebury, Vermont. 

FINER THAN FROG HAIR—“RUHM’ 3” PHOSPHATE 
ROCK. No other Phosphate as fine. Also Glauconite Green 
Sands. FRED VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Dept. F 


POWDERED ROCK PHOSPHATE, highest quality, low as 
i ton. Prices in March issue. GREEN 


AND $25 ton 
H. R. LEFEVER, Spring Grove, Pa. (at oan ny York 
County). 





Natural, 


NATURE'S GREATEST SOIL BUILDERS bay CROP 
PRODUCERS — COLLOIDAL CLAY PHOSPHATE & 
GLAUCONITIC MARL (mineral potash). JOE FRANCIS: 
Distributor for Central & Southern Indiana. R.R. 1, Terre 





nae. Indiana. Phone, Prairieton. Write for your nearest 
ealer 
POULTRY 
FEEDER TURKEYS 8 to 10 weeks old ready for range or 
porch No brooding required Broad Breast Bronze and 
Broad Breast Whites From our own Pullorum Clean 
i - 0. V. DOELL, East Lake Rd., Canandaigua, 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

FULL FASHIONED HOSE—DUPONT NYLON: 6 pair 
Tejects $1.00 } pair Imperfects $1.00 R Select Grade 
$2.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. MCDONALD MFG. COM- 


PANY, Ooltewah, Tenn. 


MAKE MONEY addressing “envelopes »s. Our instructions re- 
veal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 
io. 





Send your RAW WOOL direct to the Mills for economical, 
luxuriously warm blankets and robes. Details free. WEST 
TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS, 412 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 
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SOIL ANALYSIS 
STOP THAT GUESSWORK! Your land’s best friend is 
laboratory soil ——-. areas. individual, a 
recommendations for Lime, Food, Hum Trace 
elements. E HARRINGTON, Agricultural ‘Chemist, 
Carversville, Pennsylvania. Write today for full information 


If you want to know about and purchase the only two mined 
products that have the power of Base Exchange in your 
soil (Write) for Florida, WILL J. HOOVER, Lock Box 
748, Kissimmee, Florida. For all other states HOOVER 
SOIL SERVICE, Gilman, Ilinois. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 


TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed, 
$2.95 bushel, average express $2.16. Organically grown, 
mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Add $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey shipped with 
fruit. Postage extra, if mailed. GARLIT’S, Seffner, Florida. 
For Sale. ORGANICALLY PRODUCED STONE GROUND 
BUCKWHEAT and Whole Wheat Flour. —_ a ¢ of 
other Organically produced foods. We solicit direct 
Woodstock, 





























tacts at the farm. TOP FARM, R.R. 3, Tilineis. 
Phone Hebron 551. 
GILBERT’S GUARANTEED GRAPES GROWN 'GANI- 


CALLY & GOOD! Seedless Raisins too. No chemicals, 
commercials nor fumigants used. Write now for prices 
GILBERT’S ORGANIC FARM, Rt. 2G, Sultana, Calif. 


EARTHWORMS 


GROW MILLIONS EARTHWORMS by Our Methods. 18 
Years Experience. Most informative circulars, low prices, 
prompt shipment. Our dirt experience guides you. R. 
CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


RED EARTHWORMS make valuable compost from leaves, 
grass and garbage. $4.00 per thousand. Excellent for fish- 
ing. Office in rear. MYRTLE KESSINGER, 1210 Eighth 
Ave., Arcadia, California. 


SPECIAL—BEDS OVERCROWDED, Dr. ars. soilution 
Culture, (Worms of all sizes). 1000— 2000— 
7.50; 4000—$14. Live Delivery. WIZARD "WORM 
RANCH, Donalsonville, Ga. 


WANTED TO BUY 


rf ORGANIC FARM AND MILL... financially- 
wishes to purchase interest in mill or organic 
farm and mill. Details on business and other experience 
available. What have you to offer? Write the ORGANIC 
FARMER, Box 752, 46 South West Street, Allentown, Pa. 


























MILL or 
able man 





SUPPLIES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS. Floral Tape, 
Tying Wire, Corsage Bags. Artificial Flower Parts. Write 
for Free Catalog Now! FLORAL ART, Dept. OF-8, Tea- 
neck, New Jersey. : 





MISCELLANEOUS 


UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh ae: 

purposes. Size x 4”. Postpaid $1.2 MRS. 
H. STEUGERWALD. 213 S. Pith Street, Allentown, Penna. 


CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS, etc., cleaned and deodor- 
Comes in pellet 


ized by application of miracle fermentation. 

form. Reduces masses, opens clogged drains, cesspools, etc. 
Saves annual pumping and cleaning — Te $2.50 per 
treatment. Shipper parcel post anyw S. Manu- 
factured and sold by ELECTRIC ‘SEWER CLEANING co., 
294 Lincoln Street, Allston 34, 


: HELP WANTED MALE ss ts 
FARMER TO WORK AND MANAGE 80 acre general farm 














starting this fall. Ten miikers at present Room for thirty 
Complete, modern equipment and buildings Four room 
cottage. All improvements. Near busy town in New Jersey 


State age, experience, size of family, salary expected, refer- 
ences. Box 46, ORGANIC FARMER, 46 S. West Street, 
Allentown, Penna. 


WANTED—Farmer to operate on some mutually agreeable 





basis, small farm on organic principles, near igncheste. 
Virginie. Write ALJ, sie ORGANIC FARME 
West St.. Allentown, Penna 
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C TERRA 


ORGANIC 





There is no fertility without 
humus. Bacterra is bacterized 
humus. It is made from pro- 
cessed municipal wastes (pure 
garbage and sludge of Reading, 
Pa.), cocoa shells and other or- 
ganic materials. Selected strains 
of bacteria, fungi, hormones and 
other microorganisms break 
down these natural organic ma- 
terials into a rich, black, earthy 
humus. Natural rocks contain- 
ing phosphorous, potassium and 
trace elements are added to the 
bacterized humus to give you a 
complete soil conditioner and 
plant food. 


BACTERRA IS 


FREE LITERATURE ... 


terra. But... 
test where it counts... 


your garden! Order some now! 





PLANT FOOD 


Bacterra means better gardens, 
lawns, orchards. With its rich 
humus content it improves the 
physical structure of the soil . . . 
makes sandy soils more compact, 
clay soils more mellow. It gives 
you a soft sponge-like soil that 
adds to water holding capacity. 
The acids formed by properly 
decomposed Bacterra make 
available elements already in 
the soil in locked-up state. The 
minerals and elements present 
in available form in Bacterra 
insure a complete supply of es- 





Ton (bags) ...cseeeees 
Ton (bulk) .....0+0++- 


All prices F. O. B. Reading, Pa. 


avail- 
able explaining the merits of Bac- 
. give Bacterra the 
where it 
will prove beyond doubt that it’s 
the best soil conditioner and plant 
food on the market today—right on 


sential plant foods. 


ECONOMICAL 


Now available at these amazingly low prices 


BAC TERRA 


Corporation 
Phone 5-3973 


P. O. Box 931, Reading, Pa. 
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* Soil Organisms 

One has to have a microscope to see the 
vital part of his farm. An acre of topsoil 
eight inches deep contains nine tons of micro- 
scopic organism. 

The wants of these organisms are few: 
simply room and board. So the organic 
farmer makes a good bargain with them by 
using compost, manures, mulches and cover 
crops. And when the organisms have com- 
pounded this fertilizer into plant food and 
completed their life cycle they add an extra 
measure of benefit; their dead bodies be- 
come additional soil nutrients. 

Of course all soil organisms are not bene- 
ficial, but under natural conditions the good 
predominate and never let the bad ones gain 
control. But good or bad, chemical fertil- 
izers and poisonous sprays kill off the or- 
ganisms just as an antiseptic destroys mi- 
crobes, hence the reason that continued use 
of artificials can lead to compacted, dead 
soil. 

For health above ground there must be 
life below it. ‘That’s the keynote of organic 
farming, that’s the way Nature does it when 
given the opportunity. After the farmer 
supplies organo matter he simply turns the 
health-giving part of his crop project over 
to his host of microscopic soil workers, and 
without further supervision they spend their 
lives working for their room and board. And 
the real pay-off is a crop laden with nutrients 
in natural form. 


"= Mulches 
Ihe farmer who uses mulches is following 


the original pattern set by Nature when the 
first compost was made. When lichens mant- 
led the soil and began decaying that was the 
original compost in-the-making, a natural 
method of soil enrichment. 

Mulches may be of any matcrial suitable 
for the compost pile, but for big scale farm- 
ing old straw, hay, leaves, grass, weeds, kelp, 
etc., are more advantageous. And late sum- 
mer or fall are appropriate times for mulch- 
ing because it gives Nature time to do her 
work of reducing the mass by spring. 
Through winter the top parts of mulches 
weather down, the under part is in’ process 
of breakdown and the part touching the soil 
is being converted into humus by bacterial 
action. By spring the mulch may be shallow 
plowed, or better still, simply disked well 
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into top layer soil. Disking not only mixes 
the mulch with soil but chops up the unde- 
composed part of the mass, hastening decay. 

The farmer finds that mulches not only 
help reduce frost depth in soil, encourage 
earthworms to work earlier in spring, and 
stimulate soil organisms, but also help con- 
serve moisture and prevent erosion. To re- 
alize the benefit of mulches one has only to 
dig into timber soil. Leaf drop every fall 
adds a mantle which gradually turns to a 
spongy mass rich in nutrients. To the or- 
ganic farmer the pleasant, pungent odor of 
forest soil means life. 
#F Let’s Cooperate 

It’s only the ego acquired by man 

That keeps this old world in a jam; 

‘Cause he’s made in the “image thereof” 

It’s filled his mind with self-love. 

His devil drives the man made dollar 

As farm magazines set up the holler 

To advertise the chemist wares 

Maintaining value in their shares. 

Down the drain goes nature’s aim 

To create a soil that will maintain, 

Feed, and house biotics of the soil 

To multiply my earthworms toil. 

Man has stolen from the gods 

And hands his fellow man the odds 

‘Cause he thinks he is superior 

In handling soil he’s made inferior. 


—Oripsni. 
= Nature 
There’s a rhythm to life, lived bold, 
Courageous, willing to take hold, 
Meeting problems of the age 
Looking forward as a sage, 
Who, out of observations past, 
Aims a better future to cast. 
—Oripsni. 
®* Farrar Burn 
Like termites crawling in a band 
The hordes of men go ever on, 
And desolation marks the land 
From where we've come to where we've gone. 
The forests fall before our greed, 
We take a thousand times our need, 
And fields denuded of their soil 
Are scars from brainless, wasteful toil. 
Into the earth we dig and bore 
For every mineral and ore 
To filch and waste in one decade 
The wealth a million years have made. 
Editor’s note: Farrar Burn is the only brother 
of “Bazooka” Bob Burns. Mrs. Burn remarks 
that Bob added the § legally. 
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STATE FAIR PRIZE-WINNING GATTLE 
GRAZE ON PASTURE CONDITIONED BY 


Mactin’s Granite Dust 
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Ihese healthy, prize-winning cattle were fed — of this element is one of the chief reasons 
on healthful pasture crops grown in a_ tora poor stand. Martin's Granite Dust sup 





healthy soil... a soil conditioned by — plies more than enough Potash...plus a 
Martin’s Granite Dust! You too can have host of trace minerals. Get these vital ele 
mineral-rich pasture...the kind that pro ments into your soil now for the kind of pas 
duces award winning cattle. Get those vital ture that nourishes cattle. And... granite 
minerals from Martin's Granite Dust. Pas dust is the only natural potash rock proved 
ture crops are heavy potash feeders and lack in agricultural experimental station tests! 
. 5 . 
| Whatever you grow, Martin’s Granite Dust means better results 
J 
Yes... you can do a better job with Martin’s Granite Dust 


no matter what vou grow because it’s offered to you in the 
form best suited for top results—finely pulverized (more 
than 60% will pass thru 200 mesh screen). Fineness means 
effectiveness. That's why users of this native Pennsylvania 
Potash rock report 


eed 


oats almost double previous yield. and “...in sandy soil at that! 


sweet potatoes of such quality they amazed all who tried them. 


tomatoes that thrived when blight ruined neighboring crops. 


@ strawberries and raspberries that were “the best in 11 years of growing.” 













Keystone Granite Quarry... supplier FREE WRITE FOR 
of Martin's Granite Dust... also p2mohlet de - greet BOOKLET 
handles 4-Leaf Phosphate Rock. scribing Native 
Write today for information and Rocks and Min- 
prices on these two tried and true, erals ye an ie Sake Olutettion 

e ' .. . Potassi — 
EE Hee Sone Granite Dust as Source of Potash. Send for 

yours now... write today to: 


KEYSTONE GRANITE QUARRY, ZIONSVILLE, PA. 











Now! Speed Yp Gompostin 
with ROTOTILLER’S New Rotary Mulch Mowe: 


Here’s the Quickest. Easiest Way to Enrich 
Your Soil with Precious Organic Matter 





TEVER BEFORE has it been possible to enrich your 
top soil so quickly and easily! The new 193% 
Lightning-Change ROTOTILLER makes composting 
“cinch.” The revolutionary Roto-Miller chops up leaves 
weeds, mulch, manure, and other organic material int 


fine bits and mixes it thoroughly into the top 3 or 
inches of soil. 


+ 


| 

And now, with the amazing new Rotary il 
Mower, you can even make “mince-meat” of overgrow? 
weeds and stalks that are shoulder-high! When ind 
finely-shredded organic material is mixed into the soil] 
decomposition is greatly speeded up. You reap big 
dividends in rich, bountiful crops! 


{hOVE— he Rotary Mulch 
Mower wades right through 
tall vegetation, shreds it in 
to tiny bits Then see 
right), the Roto-Millet 
thoroughly mixes this finely 
shredded material into the 
top soil. It's a wonderful 
way. for example, to clean 
up overgrown weeds and 
ialks—or for Power Com 
posting any tall, stalks 
growth. Greatly speeds up 
the composting and soil im 


proven NL processes 


Send for free Book 


of the many jobs this amaz 
Versatile {5 er machine can do t 


~ ween ost anyone ci fford it. the whole exciting 
tning-change attachments, the ROTOTILLER story mail ee for "REE illustrated book 
' 
' 
t 
' 
' 
' 


r, wood saw, snow plow, sprayer—even 


vwwer! So low 


ickly become 1 cultivator, pump, lawn-mowe! vritten by tol ‘ author of famous 


Have-More” Plan. will open your eyes to a 


POPU UU UU ECU CUS ECC SCO OCSOC ECC U CCC E EE EES 0 vhole new wo aving vy of life. Mail cou- 





ROTOTILLER, Inc. 
Dept. 107, Troy, N. Y. THE NEW 1952 
lea nd me FREE by return mail, a copy 
f New 68-page Illustrated BOOK \ 


LITTLE: POWER—A LOT OF LIVING!” iy tl Vl AMS Lightning Change 


County 


ee SSSSSTETpz? , DOES A WHOLE DAY'S CHORES IN AN HOUR| 
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